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LIFE IN SHETLAND. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 

In the remote and thinly-peopled Shetland islands, 
where the higher class of inhabitants, in many instancc3 
residing far from each other, are nearly deprived of 
society of their own rank, some families are accustomed 
to fill up their leisure with attention to the animal 
creation in all the varieties within their reach. In 
almost every family, indeed, in the seclusion of these 
islands, the young devote much time and many cares 
to the domestic creatures necessarily dependent on them, 
ifm || and also to rearing and domesticating sundry animals, 
| in general wild and uninteresting. Of the former class 
are the herds of ponies each family has to rear and 

i maintain for the farm work, in the absence of carts and 
i] roads—the cows which supply so many of our comforts 
i —the weakly or deserted lambs, often taken home from 
the flocks by which the uninhabited islands and heathy 
hills are pastured—the geese and other tenants of the 
} poultry-yard, not to speak of those universal favourites, 
} dogs and cats, of which every Shetland household con- 
|| tains a goodly proportion. Some idea of what is meant 
i by the latter may be gleaned from the fact, that at 
one of the country gentlemen’s seats were lately domi- 
ciled all at once the following animals: a rein-deer 
from the North Cape, which roamed about the lawn, 
| and ‘sought its stable with the cows; a seal of the 
| larger species, which occupied a porch attached to 
the dwelling, and often intruded herself up two flights 
of stairs, examining each apartment with the most 
anxious curiosity; a sea-otter, whose region was 
the kitchen, whose playmate the shepherd’s dog, and 
Whose inveterate and not very endearing propensity it 
was to persist in nestling in the servants’ bed, instead 
of his own comfortable crib; a very fine Newfoundland 
dog, with which the seal had many amusing and blocd- 
less encounters in her native element; but the finest 
specimen of the canine race was a sui generis Shetland 
dog, who afterwards pined and died, apparently of a 
broken heart for his master’s temporary absence. There 
was, moreover, a blue cat of the Persian breed from 
Archangel—a perfect treasure of her kind for gentle- 
ness and affection—and a piebald raven from the Faroe 
isles; besides several gulls and a cormorant—all quite 
tame and domestic. Verily, the family had sufficient 
society—no need of balls, or dinners, or evening parties. 
Did a glimpse of sunshine enliven the winter day? the 
} sal was carried down in her sedan chair (alias, a hand- 
| barrow, which she mounted with eagerness) to the exca- 
Yation made for her use, into which the sea flowed each 
fide; and there we would watch her elegant gambols, 
a throw her the fish that had been provided for her. 
Was the twilight long, and hanging heavy? the otter 


they would engage in a game of romps. At first it was 
only on repeated encouragement that the dog would 
notice his young and playful companion, so inferior in 
height, although his match in strength and agility : very 
speedily, however, both got equally energetic, and their 
gambols and wiles, sometimes uncouth, often elegant, 
always displaying the attitudes and propensities peculiar 
to each, would be kept up for a considerable time with 
untiring spirit. At length, temper being lost on both 
sides, the kitchen guest would be dismissed ; while the 
canine pet, soothed and caressed by his master, resigned 
himself to rest on the rug, where he would soon be joined 
by his inseparable friend and favourite, the gentle puss, 
who had stolen away when the otter was permitted en- 
trance, no doubt much disgusted and amazed that her 
beloved master and his family should have such tastes. 
Thus are we accustomed to make friends and compa- 
nions of the lower animals, and we are not ashamed to 
confess, that the loss of some of our playful and affec- 
tionate dumb friends has caused sincere sorrow, and, 
among the young people, many tears; which some may 
unthinkingly sneer at, but which the gentle and inge- 
nious will recognise as natural and graceful expressions 
of gratitude for submission unreserved and undeviating, 
affection enduring and unequivocal, and the display of 
qualities such as we are accustomed to love in our fellow- 
men. 

Such being our opportunities of observation, and such 
our experience, we trust a few more particular 
and anecdotes of the animal kingdom im the Shetland © 
islands will not be uninteresting, especially to the young. 
We shall begin with the ponies. 
‘Eric, it looks thick; will there be snow, think you?’ 
says the laird to his principal assistant, as the shutters 
are closed and the candles lighted. 
‘No doubt of that, sir,’ responds Eric; ‘the horses 
come home.’ 
* Have you let them in?’ , 
*O yes, sir; they are all in the yard; and forthwith 
the master, laying aside the book he had just taken up, 
and followed by his whole family, go out to see and wel- 
come the shaggy servants, who have come of their own 
accord from their hilly ranges to seek shelter and food 
during the approaching storm. There are twelve, 
twenty, thirty, perhaps so many as forty of them, old 
and young. A scanty meal of hay or coarse dried grass 
is given them, while the young people endeavour to 
keep the elder animals from sponging on the younger; 
for when their own share is finished, the old horses are 
very apt to be domineering and vicious to their own 
kind, as well as voracious, and sometimes kick off the 
others, and injure them to the breaking of alimb. They 
therefore require to be watched when thus fed in num- 
bers together. 
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ponies scrape the fleecy carpet with their feet, endea- 
vouring to obtain a mouthful; and morning and evening 
they receive from their protectors a meal as before. 
A very stormy night is apprehen and some young 
or weakly foal, peradventure the pet of one of the little 
girls, walks into the kitchen, and there very quietly and 
——— up his quarters, to the great delight 
of the children, who run to feed him from time to time 
with oat-cake or potatoes, and a draught of sweet warm 
gravity. 

The horses with us are never stabled; the side of a 
house, or of a stone wall, is all the shelter they receive ; 
and many of their companions are left to do as they 
best may on their native hills and shores, receiving, 
during a long snow, a handful of hay or straw once 
every two or three days, and sustaining their life 
chiefly by seeking the beach, and eating the drift sea- 
weed, of which cows are also fond, and eat freely. We 
do not find that the horse is nearly so sagacious or affec- 
tionate as the cow, and is much more selfish and obsti- 
nate. However much he may be indulged or taken notice 
of, he very rarely displays definite attachment or dis- 
criminating sagacity; he will, indeed, carry his rider 
safely home through a thick mist or drifting snow, if the 
reins are resigned to him, thus in all probability avoiding 
a plunge in a snow-wreath or a flounder in a quagmire; 
but so will any animal seek and find its native place, 
or the shed where it is accustomed to receive food. 

The Shetland pony, however, is docile, rarely vicious, 
and admirably adapted for the half-savage life he is 
doomed to lead in these islands, where even the steeds 
kept for the family’s use in riding receive little better 
usage than the rest, and never know the luxuries of 
currying, stabling, or supping on oats. Some of these 
Poa are very diminutive; the largest are about eleven 

ands ; while some do not exceed thirty-three or even 
thirty inches. One of the latter, a dun-coloured mare 
of exquisite symmetry, could stand under a dining-table, 


and a lady, who is rather petite, could seat herself on 
its back without lifting her feet from the ground. This 
gentle and beautiful creature was lost by falling over a 
precipice, but the foal she had with her was found and 
earefully nourished, and is still alive ; the same in colour, 


but er larger than its dam. The breed of ponies 
is degenerating within these few years; for the hand- 
somest and best are usually exported. Only one circum- 
stance—and it is rather a melancholy one—is in favour 
of the breed, namely, that the late severe seasons 
have carried off the weakly ones in huidreds. The 
trying and variable Shetland winter may thus prove a 
necessary and beneficial, though it may be a rough 
erator. 

Of the cow we have little to say; she is staid and 
matronly, and well treated, as she always deserves to be; 
her milk, though small in quantity, is peculiarly rich. 
Oxen are almost always employed in the plough, or the 
light cart used on the proprietors’ farms. The ox is 
very sagacious, docile, patient, and enduring. Only 
one we ever saw was inveterately obstinate, and averse 
fo labour. He was a young and beautiful animal, 
milk-white, without a spot. He used invariably to fall 
down when about to be yoked, as if deprived of the use 
of his joints, and no coaxing or beating could induce 
him to rise, so that it required five or six men to set 
him on his legs. He appeared in good plight, but almost 
everybody supposed he was really weak, so well did he 

ign; till one day his owner came with a powerful 

whip, and gave him a severe chastisement, to 

the no small surprise and scandal of the bystanders at 
the imagined cruelty of this procedure ; however, ere 
long, the. ox started up with the greatest agility, and 
day worked steadily and vigorously, as he had 
done indeed for a few weeks before this fancy struck 
him, Next morning, however, again he lay as if dead 
or dying ; but the instant the author of his castigation 
at some distance coming towards him, he 

jumped up as before: this was often repeated; but as 


his master could not be always at hand, and he was , 
found utterly incorrigible, and not amenable to any || 
other discipline whatever, he was reluctantly devoted 
to the knife, 

Last season, after much ; 
many regrets, we were to sign the death-war-. 
rant of a very old and fai’ servant, a work ox, who 
had reached his twenty-first year, and was still, to all ap- 
pearance, in possession of as much activity and vigour 
as ever. No animal could by possibility be more docile, 
sagacious, and affectionate ; he distinctly knew and ac- 
knowledged, under any circumstances, the persons be- 
longing to his owner’s family, or who were accustomed 
to drive him; and he was so perfectly aware of what 
was required of him, that one would have imagined he | 
understood human language. Though it is a defect in || 
the character of the lower class of Shetlanders, that they || 
only value their animals for the use they can make of || 
them, and indulge in no sentiment towards even the || 
most attached of their dumb dependents, yet of this ani- || 
mal, all who knew him said he was so intelligent, as to | 
be able to do everything but speak; nor could any but | 
strangers be got to butcher him at last, so well was he | 
known, and so highly appreciated. I may just add, that | 
his flesh was finely flavoured and tender, as well as fat, | 
and that it is quite usual in Shetland to keep both cows | 
and oxen to the age of sixteen or eighteen years before 
slaughtering them. 

Who has not heard of the softness and fineness of the 
Shetland wool? I do not know the reason of its extreme | 
softness. Is it the coarse scanty food, or something pe- | 
culiar in our herbage? Or is it merely the particular 
breed? Partly all these causes, I imagine; for the 
wool degenerates when the sheep are removed to more 
southerly latitudes, or to better pastures in their own, 
They are of small size--the mutton is highly flavoured 
and dark-coloured, like the Welsh—the wool is of diffe- 
rent shades of brown colour, gray and black, as well as 
white. I trust the benevolent feelings of my readers | 
will prompt them to a more lively interest in this, the 
staple article of produce in these poor and lonely isles, | 
when they are informed, that, while the hardy adven- | 
turous fisherman seeks his livelihood on the dangerous | 
ocean, the females of his family add materially to their 
too often scanty resources, and, at least, always provide | 
their own clothing, by the produce of their knitting, } 
which is, indeed, the only remunerating branch of in- | 
dustry within their reach. The wool is so fine, that it | 
may be spun into a thread as small as a cambric one, | 
onl this on a common lint-wheel. Some idea of this | 
may be formed from the fact, that one thousand yards | 
of thread are frequently spun from one ounce of wool, | 
each thread being threefold, or three thousand yards | 
in all! Stockings knitted from thread of this quality |) 
are so light and fine, as to be capable of being drawn |j 
through a finger-ring, and for such, so high a price as | 
two guineas, and even more, has been paid. These used i 
to be the most recherché articles of Shetland manufae- jj 
ture; but within these few years, the cottage girls 
knit a variety of elegant shawls and scarfs in numerous 
ingenious patterns, mostly their own invention, which | 
are as beautiful as lace, and not above three or four 
ounces in weight. 

There is no scene more exciting in Shetland than 4 
whale hunt. When the latter word is used, the reader 
most probably will associate with it Melton Mowbray, 
or Oakleigh, or the Caledonian Hunt. How contrasted 
to these is the scene I would endeayour to describe! 
In the one are met all the paraphernalia of hounds and 
horns, a rich and cultivated country, dinners and balls. | 
In the other, Shetland boats and the unstable ocean, | 
shouts and confusion; while, instead of a brush, or a few | 
hares, a shoal of valuable animals driven on shore contri- 
bute, by the produce of their blubber, light to our dreary 
nights, or many comforts to the poor island fishermen, 
The only species of whale which is thus stranded on the 
shores of these islands is the Delphinue Deductor, ot 
Ca’ing Whale, one. of the lesser cetacea allied to the 
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and porpoise. The ca’ing whale, which is from 


a leader; who would appear, however, to be equall 
fallible with many human leaders, for he often | 
them far out of their proper walk. Every year, hundreds 
are stranded in Shetland, and also in the Faroe isles, 
where, it may be remarked, they are of more service, 
as the Faroese do not scruple to use their flesh as food. 
As a general account of our whale hunts might be com- 
paratively uninteresting, I shall here give a description 
of a particular one, which occurred a few years ago, and 
was attended by circumstances of unusual animation. 
The scene was one of those snug land-locked bays with 
which the Shetland isles abound, opening round the 
point of a small adjacent island into the North Sea; 
the time was a calm dull winter day. 
It was yet the morning twilight, when a messenger 
was sent to the proprietor of the land lying around 
the bay, to inform him that a shoal of whales were 
lying in the narrow sound leading into it. Not long 
did the laird indulge in sloth after this summons; 
in a very few minutes he was up and dressed, issuing 
orders all the while he performed his hasty toilet, and 
sending messengers to his tenants, desiring them to 
hasten to put themselves under his direction at the 
scene of action. In an incredibly short space of time 
many boats were gathered, and filled with men and 
boys armed with weapons and instruments of noise 
as well as murder. Happy was he who could boast 
| the possession of some rusty ancestral sword or cut- 
|| lass, or a harpoon acquired in some Greenland voyage ; 
|} and in absence of, or addition to all these, the boats 
|| were loaded with stones of all sizes, hastily gathered 
| from the beach at starting. The laird was provided 
|| with a heavy gun, loaded with two balls, a weapon 
|| which had been fatal to the lives of many seals and 
|| otters. The boats proceeded singly, and in silence, 


|| themen straining every nerve, in suppressed but burst- | fi 


ing eagerness, in order to get between the whales and 
|| the expanse of the ocean. When all were collected in 
| a close phalanx—to which boats from neighbouring 
| shores, and lairds from adjacent islands, were each 
| moment gathering—the chase commenced in earnest. 
| Every voice was raised in shouts and wild cries ; showers 
|) of stones were flung by every hand not employed with 

the oars ; kettles and saucepans were rattled, and various 
| violins tuned, not so much to harmony, as to discord; 
| all combined making a chaos of sounds intended to con- 
|| fuse the timid group, who were seen floundering in 
alarm till the water was like a boiling cauldron. The 
whales were thus slowly followed till they were driven 
fairly past the narrow sound or entrance, and into the 
bay ; but here the prospect widening, it became rather 
a difficult matter to persuade the inhabitants of the 
deep that it would be best for them to run on shore. 
Boats continued to push from the land, terrifying still 
more, and scattering the herd; and strangers were not 
found willing to place themselves under due direction 
and generalship. ‘The shoal separated in two divisions, 
and the hunters, in their eagerness, became less and less 
amenable to discipline, so that an unsuccessful termina- 
tion of the adventure was greatly to be dreaded. The 


laird and his first lieutenant and factotum became en- | F; 


tirely hoarse with bawling, and the poor persecuted 
whales made several desperate and dangerous efforts to 
break the barrier of boats that opposed their return 
to the ocean. Thus passed many hours, during which 
the hunters had enough to do to keep themselves 
in safety, and prevent their prize from escaping. The 
boats were tossed by the motion of the whales in the 
Water, as if it were agitated by a storm; the short day 
i drew to its close; the afternoon twilight came; but 
though the sun’s beams had been hidden through the 
| day, a slight breeze was now scattering the low clouds, 
to make way for the bright rising of the full moon; 
the wearied and anxious pursuers (many of whom 


had, in their eager haste, left their homes without 
breakfast) were now making up their minds to keep 
watch over their restless prey even through the night ; 
so the laird having sent on shore for refreshments, rested 
from his exertions to snatch a hasty repast, and refresh 
his boatmen. While he was thus engaged, the herd of 
whales once again united, and after a short interval of 
repose, suddenly made a simultaneous movement to- 
wards the shore. At this joyful sight, and the apparently 
near triumphant termination of their day’s toil, hunger 
and fatigue were forgotten, and all were again engaged 
with oars, and voices, stones and fiddles, in contributing 
to the wished-for result; when the leader of the herd, a 
large and powerful male, feeling the water shallowing, 
turned back, apparently resolyed to make one desperate 
attempt for freedom and safety. His companions fol- 
lowed, taking their way with the swiftness of lightning 
along the shore, seeking an outlet, which undoubtedly 
they would soon have found, from the position of the 
boats and the breadth of the bay ; but at this moment 
of breathless suspense the laird, whose powerfully- 
manned boat lay nearest to the direction the whales 
were taking, sped like an arrow to meet the 
prisoners thus gallantly struggling for release. Vain 
struggle! When within a few yards, the laird raised 
his unerring gun, and fired at the leader of the herd. 
Stunned and blinded, the poor animal turned from the 
direction of safety, and despairingly, or unwittingly, ran 
directly on shore, just below the proprietor’s dwelling. 
The whole herd of two hundred blindly followed, as is 
their invariable habit. The hunters, of course, rushed 
after them, and as the boats touched the ground, the 
men jumped to their waists in water, in the midst of 
their helpless prey, who were despatched with knives 
and harpoons without mercy, till all appeared wading 
in blood rather than water. The laird’s factotum w: 
aman of extraordinary strength and stature, and, armed 
with a powerful family sword of his master’s, stabbed 
and cut by the moonlight till his athletic arm dropped 
rom weariness, his whole person dripping with the 
blood of the slaughtered whales, and his brain fairly 
delirious with excitement and exertion. Ere midnight 
the whole herd lay dead on the beach, those which had 
been killed in the water being dragged above the flood- 


mark. 
Next morning, the laird 


met in solemn conclave, while an eager and noisy, tho’ 
respectful multitude, were gathered around the bodies 
of the slain. In such cases the capture is divided into 
three parts. One belongs to the admiral as crown 
dues, another to the proprietor of the shore on which 
the whales are stranded, while the third is divided 
among those who have assisted in the chase. But the 
admiral now, I believe, waives his right in favour of 
the captors. On the occasion I have been alluding to, 
the division was first effected justly, and to the satis- 
faction of all, and then commenced the operation of 
flenching, or cutting off the blubber, which is the only 
part of this species of whale here considered of any use. 
Some of the participators chose to ne Boag their 
own shares, while others were happy if their landlord 
would take theirs, the value to be placed to their 
credit against rent-day. I have mentioned that the flesh 
of the ca’ing whale is eaten by the natives of the 


custom, I resolved to taste the flesh of one of the 
above-mentioned whales. A young one was selected, 
from which some steaks were cut, and, without 


distinguish it from ox flesh, or betray i 
judice was found the only drawback ; 
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k of it with 
than beef; yet 


sons—men, women, and chil 
relish, who did not know it to be o 


no sooner were most of them informed of what their 
repast consisted, than no persuasions could induce them 
to finish what remained ; so much are we the creatures 
of ay 4 prejudice and 
than 


It is not more 
years since the flesh of the seal was eagerly 
eaten by the Shetlanders, as it still is by the Faroese 
and Greenlanders. I have tasted it too, and found 
it much the same, but still more delicate than the 
whale’s. Could the prejudice against whale’s flesh be 
overcome, what a welcome supply of food would the 
carcases prove, which now are left to rot on the beaches, 
or else to sink in the sea, while the natives of Faroe 
never suffer from famine, as the Shetlanders have done 
for a succession of years, from failure of their crops and 
fishing. A more extraordinary prejudice of the Shet- 
landers leads them obstinately to refuse as food all 
sorts of shell-fish, even in the extremity of distress from 
want. Lobsters and crabs, of large size and fine quality, 
as well as many of the smaller crustacea, no Shet- 
land t or fisherman will ever taste; and when 
others do, they look on with loathing and abhorrence. 
Occasionally a large Greenland whale, or finner, has 
been stranded and killed among the Shetland islands 
after the manner described by Sir Walter Scott in the 
Pirate. A very large one was embayed in a narrow 
sound above twenty years ago, and having been killed, 
was towed into the nearest bay, when it grounded, and 
lay like an island till it was flenched. It was eighty 
feet long. A six-oared boat could row into its mouth, 
and it required a ladder to climb on its back. Another 
individual of this species had more lately run into a 
narrow creek, in which it could not turn to get out, and 
was therefore killed without risk or much trouble, and 
yielded a noble recompense. 


SANITARY CONDITION OF THE POPULATION. 
INTERMENT IN TOWNS. 

In a country such as Britain, where the population has 
become dense, it is of great consequence that every pre- 
caution that medical skill, science, and administrative 
policy can suggest, should be adopted for the purposes 
of health. To the labouring classes this is of the last 
moment; and whilst public baths, for instance, are so 
desirable for the comforts of the living, care must be 
taken that their good effects are not neutralised by the 
existence of a fetid and deleterious atmosphere pro- 
duced by the remains of the dead. The practice of in- 
terring the dead amidst the habitations of our town- 
population has lately occupied the attention of the Poor 
Law Commission, and a report has been made, contain- 
ing much useful information ard some salutary sugges- 
tions, both in a physical and moral point of view. 

Emanations from putrifying animal matter are cal- 
culated to produce disease, and to depress the general 
health of those within their reach. The people living 
near the depét for animal matter in Paris are said to be 


‘tormented with fevers ;’ and at the hospital of St Louis, | 


in the neighbourhood, medical evidence attests, that 
whenever the wind is from the direction of the depét, 
the wounds of sores under treatment assume a foul 
aspect. Even master-butchers admit that the men 
exclusively engaged in the slaughter-houses, in which 
perfect cleanliness and due ventilation are neglected, 
suffer in their health. Workmen engaged in cleansing 
sewers are almost always subject to violent intestinal 
derangements ; and specific diseases have been traced to 
no other proximate cause. There can be no doubt that 
the direct introduction of putrescent animal matter pro- 
duces fevers and inflammations; but it is equally true 


system when minute particles of it are diffused in the 
atmosphere, as when it is directly introduced into the 
blood-vessels by a wound. The exhalations arising from 
marshes, bogs, and other uncultivated and undrained 
places ; from close, ill-ventilated, and crowded apart- 
ments; from dirty and neglected ships, &c. generate 
fevers more or less malignant, according to circum- 
stances. These are admitted facts. What represses con- 
viction as to the injurious nature of exhalations from the 
dead, is the difficulty of tracing their direct effects ; since, 
except where accidental circumstances have favoured 
their accumulation or concentration in an unusual 
they are so diluted by the air of the atmo- 
ere as not to be sensibly obvious. When the Asiatic 
cholera visited this country, many of the towns were 
afflicted with dysentery before the cholera appeared in an 
unquestionable form. In like manner, the miasmata 
evolved from churchyards may produce injurious effects, 
which may not be sufficiently marked to call attention, 
until they assume a serious form by becoming more 
concentrated. A complication of other causes increases 
the difficulty of fixing the extent of the operation of 
those emanations on the health of the people in crowded 
districts. It is nevertheless manifest that deleterious 
effects are produced. Even the sewers which come in 
contact with burial-yards emit most offensive odours; 
and the well-water of London, Leicester, and other 
places, has been found tainted from its proximity to 
receptacles for the dead. 
These evils become hugely aggravated wher we look 
to the state and condition of the masses of poor labourers, 
who have often only one room, in which they and their 
families are born, live, sleep, and die. It appears from 
a report of the Statistical Society, that in St George’s, 
Hanover Square, 1465 families of the labouring classes 
had 2175 rooms, and 2510 beds; out of 5945 persons, 
839 were in bad health; and one family in eleven, 
and in Marylebone 1 in 100 only, had a third room in 
which to place a corpse. This is no peculiar case. In 
the same room in which families eat and sleep, the dead 
body often is exposed in the only bed. Fevers and other 
contagious diseases are thus propagated. The keep- | 
ing of the corpse in the same room with the living | 
is attended with even greater danger than that pro- 
duced by emanations from crowded graveyards, as | 
the miasma from the dead is more dangerous imme- 
diately after death, and bears directly upon the consti- 
tutions of the survivors—usually exhausted in body by 
watching, and depressed mentally by anxiety and grief. 
It is an astounding fact, that, whilst the ratio of deaths 
from contagious diseases to the total deaths amongst | 
the chief classes of society, in London, is 1 in 10,4, 
same ratio amongst the labouring classes gives 
1 in 44%. 

The prolonged keeping of the dead in the crowded 
rooms of the poor is stated in the report to have de- 
moralising effects, by inducing familiarity, disrespect 
for the human form under sufferi an indifference 
about death, and a recklessness about life itself. The 
practice is powerfully influenced by the difficulty of 
raising the expenses of funerals. Mr Bell, who for 
several years acted as clerk to Mr Stirling, the late 
coroner for Middlesex, cites several cases of children | 


found dead in the metropolis, in which, on inquiry, it 
was proved that the deaths were natural, but that the 
bodies had been actually abandoned in consequence of 
the difficulty of raising the money for interment, and 
the reluctance to apply for ial aid. ‘The average 


ion is about L.4 or L.5, exclusive of burial fees. In 
benefit societies and burial clubs there is generally 4 
sum set aside for the burial, which is often very extra- 
vagantly expended. It frequently occurs that a widow 
is crippled in her means through life by the expense of 
a funeral. The funeral of a person of the condition of 
an attorney would cost 100 guineas ; of a tradesman of 
the lowest class, L.10 or L.12; of a gentleman, L.150 


that this morbific matter is as capable of entering the 


is alow average ; of a person of rank or title, from L.500 


_ of funerals amongst the working-classes in Lon- |} 
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This applies, with little variation, to the 
most populous provincial towns. In Scotland, the ex- 
penses of the unerals of persons of the middle class 
vary from L.12 to 1.25; ing Glasgow by itself, from 
L.12 to L.50. This scale of expense seems to arise 
from the funeral arrangements being left in a great 
measure to those who have a direct interest in main- 
taining a system of profuse expenditure. 

The desire to procure the usual form of interment has 
induced the labouring classes to subscribe extensively 
to what are called Burial Clubs. These are generally 

up by an undertaker and a publican, at whose house 
the club is held. The rules require a certain sum to be 

id for drink ; and in the East London Burial Society, 

instance, the office of undertaker is secured in the 
family for successive generations. The members are 
little consulted. The publican is generally made the 
treasurer, and usually, the money is placed by him in 
the hands of his brewer, by whom four to five per cent. 
interest is paid for its use as capital. The premiums 
paid to these clubs are utterly disproportioned to the 
respective ages of the parties, and are, besides, conti- 
pually failing. Insurances on the lives of children are 
frequently made in five or six clubs; and neglect of 
children, and even infanticide, have been traced in 
Manchester and Stockport to the temptation of the 
burial monies. Such is the danger of disturbing natural 
responsibilities, and allowing interests to be placed in 
opposition to moral feelings. 

According to estimates which have been made, the 
total yearly expenses of funerals in London amount 
to L.626,604, and for the whole of England and Wales 
L.4,871,493. Large as these sums are, the interment of 
the dead is not, generally ee either solemn or 
respectful, at least in crowded cities ; nor does it appear 
practicable to amend the present system, whilst the 


to 1.1500. 
of 


| practice of burial in crowded districts is retained. The 


religious ceremonies are hurried over, and sometimes 
ten or fifteen different burial parties are in the church- 
yard at one and the same time. The service inside the 
church is often omitted altogether where it is not spe- 
cially paid for. 

Such are a few of the chief evils that at present exist 
in respect to interments, many of which, it is contended, 
might be prevented by a system more accordant with 
rational principles, and which was placed under a proper 
responsible superintendence. It has been suggested that 
much good might be done, in particular, by an officer 


whose duty it should be to inspect all houses where a 


death has taken place, and direct any measures which 
might be considered for purifying it from 
miasma. The chief pro improvement refers to 
burial- which, it is now concluded, are every- 
where on a too limited scale. At present, in the arrange- 
ments of the cemeteries belonging to joint-stock com- 
panies, it is calculated that every acre of ground filled 
with vaults and private graves will receive no fewer 
than 11,000 bodies! and the same graves are opened and 
re-opened unintermittingly. From well-authenticated 
data, the space devoted to the burial of these 11,000 
should be 87 acres, supposing the interments renewable 
in the same places in periods of 10 years. In this wa 

a space about a fourth larger than Hyde Park, whi 

has 350 acres, would suffice for the interment of 50,000 
—the annual mortality of London; and about 30 acres 
for the burials of Edinburgh. In all-cases, these burial- 
grounds ought to be removed from the metropolis, and 
no houses allowed to be built within certain distances. 


. the present estimated total 


over th years, and the pa: t of the money 
be Room | with interest, on the burials Trsons 
of the middle and higher classes, which 


be greatly below the charges usually found in under- 
ba bills. 

nm every m religious, and physical ground, it 
would seem, from the report, that a change is desir- 
able, whether as regards the health of the surviv- 
ing population, the oppressive charges for interments, 
or the and solemn respect that should be shown 
to the remains of the dead. Sir Christopher Wren’s 
plan for the rebuilding of London after the great fire 
included suburban cemeteries; and it was certainly 
the practice of the early Christians. ‘It were,’ con- 
cludes the report, ‘a reproach to the country, and 
its institutions and its government, and to its ad- 
ministrative capacity, to suppose that what is satisfac- 
torily done in the German states, may not, now that 
attention is directed to the subject, be generally done 
at least as well and satisfactorily in this country; or 
that the higher classes would not, in whatever depends 
on their voluntary aid, exhibit as good and practical 
example of community of feeling in taking a lead in the 
adoption of all arrangements tending to the common 
benefit, as that displayed in the states which have 
practice of interment well-appoi 
public health,’ 


-MRS TOPPER’S LAST CHRISTENING. 


Tue evening before his latest born was to receive 
its name, Mr Thomas Topper was seated in his splendid 
drawing-room, enjoying his coffee and his own reflec- 
tions. Every luxury that money could procure sur- 
rounded him. He lounged in a fauteuil of the latest 
patent, on which the inventor seemed to have ex- 
hausted contrivances to produce ease for every limb 
and comfort in every position. His feet rested on a 
rampant tiger, worked almost as naturally as life, in 
Berlin wool, on a hair-stuffed cushion. Above him—to 
use Mrs Topper’s invariable expressions when describ- 
ing the furniture of her house—hung a ‘ two-nundred 
guinea’ chandelier; under him was a hundred-and- 
twenty guinea Whitney carpet; beside him stood an 
immense Dresden vase, bought at a late duke’s sale 
for five hundred pounds, and universally pronounced to 
be a bargain. The windows and ottomans were adorned 
with silk damask, the ceiling with painted angels peep- 
ing out of clouds, the walls with costly pictures and 
extensive looking-glasses. Beside an elegant piano- 
forte was placed a gilded harp, and the recesses of the 
room were adorned with buhl-tables, spread over with 
or-mulu ornaments and expensive bijouterie ; in short, 
any stranger who entered the apartment, without know- 
ing to whom it really belonged, would have imagined 
himself in the palace of some Eastern prince, and one 
possessing a taste for household furniture by no means 
severe. 

‘ Angelina Helena Pettifer Antoinetta Topper!’ re- 
flected the father, as he sipped the best coffee that 
Mocha could produce out of the most costly Sévres 
cups that money could buy. ‘Rather a long, and cer- 
tainly an out-of-the-way string of names! That, how- 
ever, is no business of mine. Mrs Topper manages 
all these little matters, and has a superstition about 
the names of our children. Besides, after letting her 
have her own way concerning the other ten, it would 
be rather late in the day for me to interfere in the 


ig. | Christening of the eleventh. There will, however, be 


no harm in my acquainting her with my notions on the 
matter.’ 


The husband had just come to this conclusion, when 
Mrs Topper entered the apartment, remarking that, 
thanks to her energetic exertions, all the arrangements 
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for the grand christening festival of the morrow were 
complete. Mr Topper was delighted to hear it, and 


everything in a name,’ and referring to the past career 
of their other children in proof of the theory. ‘ Reflect,’ 
she began, ‘in the first place, on the situation of our 
eldest son. Was there ever anything more uncouth 
than Samuel—except, indeed, his name? His manners 
keep him down to one level, which is that of a trades- 
man in a country town. Mary the same: she has not 
a notion above her station as the wife of a custom-house 
clerk. Augusta Amelia is, to be sure, a shade better 
in that respect; though she, poor thing, is always in 
trouble, from a tendency in her husband to live a little 
beyond his income. Look, on the other hand, at the 
superiority, both in manners and prospects, of our 
younger children, whose names are more aristocratic. 
Reginald Albert is certain to make his way at the 
bar; and Alicia Cecilia will in all probability become a 
countess.’ 

* True,’ answered Topper drily, ‘ but a French one.’ 

‘Then just consider the connexions which Pelham 
Augustus Poltimore is forming at Oxford. By the 
way, I hope you sent the poor boy the hundred potinds 
he wrote for yesterday ? 

Mr Topper uttered an affirmative groan. 

* He will, I feel convinced, become a member of par- 
liament. And now you see how completely my super- 
stitions, as you call them, about names have been borne 
out. So baby, bless her, shall not, I am determined, 
labour under the same disadvantage as her elder brothers 
and sisters. Besides, Angelina Helena Pettifer An- 
toinetta is not so very extravagant after all.’ 

*O no,’ replied the complying husband, to get rid of 
the discussion, ‘ not at all, my dear. It is of no conse- 
quence; only I thought I would just mention it.’ 

The day after this conversation, the neighbourhood 
of Tavistock Square resounded with the roll of car- 


riages; for Mrs Topper owned to none but carriage | pn 


acquaintances, except when disagreeably pressed on the 
subject of her early friends. The sponsors of the child 
were the Marquis and Marchioness of Pettifer, and the 
right honourable the Lady Antoinetta Appleby ; the din- 
ner which followed the ceremony was graced by the 
presence of several baronets and knights; and the few 
commoners present were either very rich or very dis- 
tingué. The entire féte, therefore, was prepared on the 
most splendid and costly scale. The servants appeared 
in new liveries, consisting of pink and white, with gold- 
lace aigulettes; the guests were served upon silver; 
and the whole entertainment was contracted for by the 
celebrated Gunter, without any limit whatever as to the 
nse. 

* Topper must be very rich,’ said one of the guests to 
another in a corner of the crowded drawing-room, when 
the company had retired from table. 

‘Perhaps he is,’ was the reply; ‘but there is no 
knowi These stock-e men are one da 
rolling in wealth, and the next would, if their affairs 
could be suddenly wound up, be found hardly able to 
pay twenty shillings in the A 

* But I should think Topper’s fortune stood on a firm 
basis, or he would not be able to draw around him such 
high connexions.’ 

* There again you draw a false conclusion. The noble- 
men you meet here are notoriously needy, and Topper 
is useful to them; indeed they are mutually useful to 
each other :—Topper lends them money, and they in 
return lend him patronage and countenance.’ 


speaker, a@ young man and a 
blushed. His companion noticed this, but, being a man 
of the world, was not embarrassed. Sir John Neville 
soon recovered himself, and said, smiling, ‘ You seem to 
be deeply versed in these matters ?” 

‘I ought to be,’ returned the elder guest, ‘having 
spent all my life in the city. My name is Rigby.’ 

Sir John bowed, and professed himself happy to make 
Mr Rigby’s acquaintance; for he guessed rightly that 
the stranger was at the head of one of the greatest mer- 
cantile houses in London. Here their conversation was 
interrupted by one of the Italian singers who had been 
engaged to amuse the company ; but when the music 
had ceased, it was resumed. 

‘ They have given rather a long set of names to the 
child,’ Neville remarked. 

‘Yes, and very amusing Mrs Topper is on that point, 
returned Rigby. ‘The names of her children rise in 
number and classical refinement as her husband’s for- 
tunes flourished. When they married, he was clerk to 
a stock-broker, and the first boy was plain “Samuel.” 
The second son was born when Topper got into busi- 
ness on his own account, and is “ Reginald Albert.” By 
a lucky speculation, my friend afterwards amassed a 
little money, took a house at Peckham, kept a phaeton, 
and christened his next child “ Augusta Amelia.” For- 
tune continued to smile, and by the time the youngest 
son came into the world, a carriage and pair were set 
up; so the aristocratic names of Pelham Agustus Polti- 
more were given to the boy. Having now reached the 
summit of affluence, Mrs Topper thinks it necessary 
to mark the event by christening the baby Angelina 
Helena Pettifer Antoinetta.’ 

‘A climax indeed,’ returned Neville ; ‘ but I think I 
hear my cab announced; can I offer you a seat in 


it?” Rigby replied in the affirmative, and the new | 
The rest of the company | 
gradually departed, and the host and hostess were soon | 
left alone, surrounded by the wrecks of the grandest | 


friends went away together. 


feast that had been given in Tavistock Square since 
that modern neighbourhood rose into existence. 

At breakfast the next morning Mr Topper handed 
his wife one of the several letters which had come 
by post. ‘It is from Sam,’ he remarked, without 
any regard to his lady’s aristocratic notions about 

ames. 


‘So I perceive,’ was the reply ; ‘there is no mistak- 
ing his epistles; they are without envelopes, and al- 
ways sealed with a wafer-stamp.’ But Topper’s 


dissatisfaction was not to stop here. She did not’ 


like the wording of the letter; it was so ungenteel and 
business-like. 

‘Why, it is a business letter,’ said Topper. ‘ Don’t 
you perceive? he advises the remittance of five hun- 
dred pounds sent for me to fund for him, having done a 

transaction in tallow.’ 


‘Faugh!’ ejaculated the lady ; ‘I thought tallow was | 


done away with. There has been none in this house for 


these five years. But what is here?’ she continued, | 


reddening with anger; ‘Little Sam begs love to his 
grandmother!’ On perceiving this terrible postscript, in 
which she was so unpolitely designated, Mrs Topper 
would have doubtless fainted, had she not possessed an 
extremely robust constitution. Her husband did not 


share in her disgust. Far from it; for he cared very | 
little about his eldest son’s gentility, so as he made 


money. 


There were two other letters, however, which dis- | 


pleased him. The second was from his daughter 
Augusta Amelia, declaring that her husband was in 
danger of losing his situation, unless her dear 


papa 
could advance them two hundred pounds; the third | 


was from Reginald Albert, the barrister, threatening 


to take the benefit of the insolvent act, and disgrace 


the whole family, unless ‘the governor’ could assist 


him with enough to compromise with his creditors. 


‘Mrs ‘Topper, said the indignan ignant father in the sar- |} 
castic tones of subdued rage, ‘I am becoming a convert |} 
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we were poor, we were content to give our 
children plain prcnounceable names, and to educate 


daughter of a Middle Temple 

‘Really, Mr Topper, if you go on in this way, I must 
leave the room.’ 

‘I repeat it, Mrs Topper, asa means of wholesome 
humiliation—a laundress’s daughter! I do not mean it 
offensively ; but if you had a coronet on your brow, you 
could not alter that fact.’ 

Mrs Topper began to sob. 

‘Well, you see how Sam is going on, steadily and 
successfully making money. Then there is Mary, she 
is saving out of her husband’s small salary. But re- 
| yerse the picture. Regard the goings on of your aristo- 
| eratically named children, who have been bred up as 

fine ladies and gentlemen. Augusta Amelia ruining 
her husband by extravagance, Reginald Albert threaten- 
| ing us with insolvency, Alicia Cecilia spending enough 
| in dress and gadding to keep a couple of families.’ 
‘Well, sir, you must admit that the money is well laid 
| out. Has it not helped to attract the attentions of the 
Count de Trompeur? Will it not, if she play her cards 

rly, make her a countess ?’ 

‘That is as it may be. But tell me of what return is 
| likely to be made for all the capital sunk in Pelham 
| Augustus Poltimore’s education? ‘There is no end to 


the fifties and hundreds he has had since he went to 
Oxford.’ 


As the conversation turned on her favourite chil- 
dren, so did Mrs Topper’s rancour soften and her brow 
| brighten ; and, the law of household storms being ex- 
actly the same as that of elemental ones—being inva- 
tiably succeeded by calms—harmony was soon restored. 
| The truth is, Mr Topper—good easy man—seldom 
| gave way to these little outbursts: he had weightier 

affairs to trouble him than domestic cares, and these 
he left to his wife. It was her department: he handed 
them over to her just as, in business, he intrusted the 
| management of one sort of stock to his ‘foreign clerk,’ 
another to a long ‘ annuity clerk,’ a third to his ‘ consol 
| clerk ;’ and having perfect confidence in his wife and 
his clerks, he never interfered with the routine duties 
of the one or the other, unless his attention was called 
to them by something going wrong. Even on such 
occasions ‘Topper’s anger was of short duration, and 


happiness of finding checks left on the breakfast table 
for the necessities of her distressed children. Singularly 


count was expected to propose for Alicia Cecilia every 
day ; and he had positively promised to call that morn- 
ing, when the awful moment would likely arrive. True 
to his word, his knock was heard about two o'clock. 

young lady, in a state of mea agitation, dis- 


that | prosperity. Mrs Topper 


in the south of France, their ancient lineage and accu- 
mulated wealth, his emotion was cage A apparent. 
Of course the subject of Alicia Cecilia’s fortune and its 
probable amount was the farthest from his thoughts, 
and Mrs Topper deemed it necessary to remind him 
that she was not without one—to be sure, she was 
ashamed to mention its amount. The count, however, 
intreated her to have no reserves; the dowry was 
named ; and before dinner-time the Count de Trompeur 
became the affianced lover of Alicia Cecilia Topper! 

It took the delighted mother the whole morning to 
write to her friends, announcing the happy event; but 
in accordance with her views, Samuel and Mary were 
kept in ignorance of the fact, though not a single other 
friend above a certain rank but were advised of it, down 
even to Emeline Marianna de Montmorency Topper, 
her youngest daughter but one, who was at a benalings 
school in Paris. 

It happened that her husbaffd was no less busy in the 
city. It was a time when a monetary crisis impended ; 
and all Topper’s acuteness was brought into play to 
prevent the chance of very heavy losses, not only to his 
clients, but to himself. In one stock so rapid a fall had 
taken place, that he was some thousands poorer at four 
o’clock than when he rose in the morning. This, how- 
ever, did not shake either his nerves or his credit, and 
on returning home, he dined with his usual appetite ; 
but he heard the news of the count’s proposal with 
— more indifference than was quite pleasing to his 
wife. 

We must now pass over the space of six months, 
during which some remarkable events happened. Soon 
after Alicia Cecilia married, and became a countess, 
a woful change of affairs took place in Tavistock 
Square. By a great convulsion in money affairs, Mr 
Topper, from being one of the richest men in the city, 
was reduced to bankruptcy. All the splendid finery 
which his wife had taken so much pains, and spent so 
much money to collect, was sold to pay creditors, and 
both were obliged to seek a temporary asylum with 
their daughter Mary and her husband, the humble 
custom-house clerk; for, except Samuel, who lived at 
a distance, not one of their other children had a home 
of their own to shelter them. Their misfortunes ended 
not here; for the youngest child was, in the ‘depth of 
their distress, taken ill; and the god-daughter of a 
marquis, whose christening had been celebrated with 
so much splendour, breathed its last in a small house 
in a back street of Camberwell. In the end, Mr and 
Mrs Topper became dependent, for the rest of their 
lives, on their elder children for support. 

What, it will be asked, had become of their countess- 
daughter, of the barrister and collegian? Alas! the 
former, it was found, when too late, had been sacri- 
ficed to a worthless adventurer, who was discarded by 
his family on account of dissipation. The younger 
sons having acquired habits of expense, which unfitted 
them for a time for profitable employment, had to pass 
through a galling ordeal of privation and contumely, 
before they could earn sufficient for their own support. 
When, however, they had been sufficiently tried in 
the fire of adversity to become useful members of 
society, it was perceived that the former aristocratic 
connexions of their parents had not entirely deserted 
them, for the Marquis of Pettifer a colonial 
solicitor-generalship for Reginald Albert, and the names 
of Pelham Augustus Poltimore Topper graced the red 
book as a subordinate clerk in the treasury, through 
the interest of Sir John Neville. 

It was many years before the shock of accumulated 
misfortunes passed away ; but once withstood, Mr and 
Mrs Topper felt themselves more happy than when 
amidst the excitement and pretension of their highest 
completely conquered her 
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rt il | emotion into his grasp, and the lady felt certain 
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prejudice for fine names. And duringa visit to Samuel, 
the kindest of her sons, she consented to become sor 
to one of his children, and give to her grandchild the 
plain name of ‘ Jane.’ 


SCENES ON BOARD A CAPTURED SLAVER. 


Tue pamphlet of the Rev. Pascoe Grenfell Hill, ‘ Fifty 
Days on Board a Slave-Vessel in the Mozambique 
Channel, in April and May 1843,’* is a production not 
more remarkable for its naked exposure of the present 
state of the African slave trade, than for its candid 
revelation of very dire transactions taking place under 
the British flag. We shall attempt a brief review of the 
contents. 

Her Majesty’s ship Cleopatra, of twenty-six guns, 
commanded by Captain C. Wyvill, sailed from Spit- 
head in July 1842, under orders to proceed to the Cape 
of Good Hope station, and to convey Governor Gomm 
to Mauritius. The vessel having reached Rio Janeiro, 
the Rev. P. G. Hill was there transferred from the 
Malabar to the Cleopatra, to act as chaplain during the 
voyage. After a stay of%a week at Rio, where an op- 
portunity was afforded of seeing and describing the 
condition of the Brazilian slave population, the Cleo- 
patra sailed on her cruise, and reached the Cape of 
Good Hope on the 9th of October. From this point 
the vessel got round the Cape to the eastern coast of 
Africa, and having touched at Mauritius, arrived, in 
January 1843, at Madagascar. The stretch of ocean 
between this large island and the African continent, 
called the Mozambique Channel, appears to have been 
the appointed cruising ground of the Cleopatra, in 
order to watch and check any attempt on the part of 
slave vessels to carry away negroes from the African 
coast. . The centre of this odious traffic being about the 
mouth of the Quilimane river, which is exactly opposite 
Madagascar, here the Cleopatra kept a sharp look-out 
for her prey. The reverend author describes various 
nautical mancuvres and sailings to and fro in this 
arduous enterprise, all proving abortive; till at length, 
on the 12th of April, a brigantine of suspicious appear- 
ance being observed from the mast-head, a chase ws 
the consequence. After the firing of a few shots, the 
brigantine, no match for her powerful antagonist, yielded 
to her fate. A cutter was hoisted out from the Cleo- 
patra, with an officer, to take possession, and the green 
and yellow flag of Brazil was displaced by the British 
ensign. The capture being thus effected, Captain Wyvill, 
the writer of the narrative, and the surgeon, went on 
board .the prize, to see the state of affairs: Here we 
may let the chaplain tell his own story. 

. *It was a strange scene which presented itself to us 
when we mounted her side. ‘The deck was crowded 
to the utmost with naked negroes, to the number, as 
stated in her papers, of 450, in almost riotous confusion, 
having revolted, before our arrival, against their late 
masters, who, on their part, also showed strong excite- 
ment, from feelings, it may be supposed, of no pleasant 
nature. The negroes, a famished-looking throng, 
having broken through control, had seized every- 
thing to which they had a fancy in the vessel ; some 
with hands full of “farinha,” the powdered root of the 
mandroe or cassava; others with large pieces of pork 
and beef, having broken open the casks; and some had 
taken fowls from the coops, which they devoured raw. 
Many were busily dipping rags, fastened to bits of 
string, into the water-casks ; and, unhappily, there were 
some who, by a like method, got at the contents of a 
cask of aquardiente, fiery Brazilian rum, of which they 
drank to excess. The addition of our boats’ crews to 
this crowd left hardly room to move on the deck. The 
shrill hubbub of noises, which I cannot attempt to de- 
scribe, expressive, however, of the wildest joy, thrilled 
on the ear, mingled with the clank of the iron, as they 
were knocking off their fetters on every side. It seemed 
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that, from the moment the first ball was fired, they had 
been actively employed in thus freeing themselves, in 
which our men were not slow in lending their assistance, 
I counted but thirty shackled together in pairs; but 
many more pairs of shackles were found below. We 
were not left an instant in doubt as to the light in which 
they viewed us. They crawled in crowds, and rubbed 
caressingly our feet and clothes with their hands, even 
rolling themselves, as far as room allowed, on the deck 
before us. And when they saw the crew of the vessel 
rather unceremoniously sent over the side into the boat 
which was to take them prisoners to the frigate, they 
sent up a long universal shout of triumph and delight.’ 
The vessel proved to be the Progresso, bound for 
Rio Janeiro. It had taken its cargo on board only the 
evening before, arid was under the charge of a crew, 
seventeen in number, = eee Portuguese, and Bra- 
zilians. The size of the vessel was about 140 tons, 
length of the slave-deck 37 feet, its mean breadth 21} 
feet, and its height 34 feet. The captain was not forth- 
coming, and it was alleged he was drowned, though 
this was ultimately discovered to be false. A muster 
being made of the hapless beings on board, they were 
found to amount to 189 men, mostly under twenty 
years of age, 45 women, and 213 boys—total 447. To 
relieve the vessel, Captain Wyvill took fifty on board 
the Cleopatra, leaving 397 in the Progresso, which was 
immediately sent off to the Cape of Good Hope under 
the charge of a lieutenant, a master’s assistant, a quar- 
termaster, a boatswain’s mate, and nine seamen. Four 
Spaniards and a Portuguese, including the cook, were 
permitted to remain in the prize. Mr Hill having ex- 
pressed a wish to act as chaplain on board the captured 
slaver, his offer was accepted, and he sailed with the 
party on the voyage to the Cape. More than fifty of 
the negroes would have been put on board the Cleopatra, 
so as to relieve the pressure in the Progresso, ‘but the 
surgeon thought that small-pox prevailed among the 
slaves, and a limited number only was taken from the | 
vessel. ‘This opinion proved erroneous; the eruption | 
was afterwards found to be a species of itch. All went | 
well with the overloaded Progresso for a few hours, | 
while good weather lasted. Shortly after midnight a 
sudden squall sprung up, and great was the confusion 
on deck, covered as it was by groups of naked negroes, 
who remained above for the sake of fresh air. Strangely 
enough, the possibility of some such change of weather 
does not seem to have been provided against. All was | 
tumult on board ; the sailors had a difficulty in finding | 
and handling the ropes ; and an order was given to send 
the whole of the negroes below, which was immediately 
obeyed. The writer proceeds to relate what ensued. 
The night, he says, ‘being intensely hot, 400 wretched 
beings thus crammed into a hold 12 yards in length, 
7 in breadth, and only 34 feet in height, speedily began 
to make an effort to re-issue to the open air. Being 
thrust back, and striving the more to get out, the after- | 
hatch was forced down on them. Over the other hatch- | 
way, in the fore part of the vessel, a wooden grating | 
was fastened. To this, the sole inlet for the air, the | 
suffocating heat of the hold, and, perhaps, panic from | 
the strangeness of their situation, m them press ; | 
and thus great part of the space below was rendered | 
useless. They crowded to the grating, and, clinging to | 
it for air, completely barred its entrance, ‘They strove 
to force their way through apertures in length 14 | 
inches, and bafely 6 inches in breadth, and, in some 
instances, succeeded. The cries, the heat—I may say, 
without exaggeration, “ the smoke of their torment”— | 
which ascended, can be compared to nothing earthly. | 
One of the Spaniards gave warning that the conse- | 
quence would be “many deaths.”’ This warning, how- 
ever, docs not appear to have been regarded, nor does 
the writer say that he made any effort to interfere. 
Next day the prediction of the Spaniard ‘ was fear- 
fully verified. Fifty-four crushed and mangled corpses 


lifted up from the slave deck have been brought to 
the gangway and thrown overboard. Some weré en:a- 
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| cinted from disease, many is@l-and bloody. An- 
| tonio tells me that some were fi strangled, their 
hands still grasping each other’s throats, and tongues 


out. ‘They had been trampled to death for the 
rt, the weaker under the feet of the stronger, in 
ness and torment of suffocation from'crowd and 
t was a horrid sight, as they passed one by one 
—the stiff distorted limbs smeared with blood and filth— 
to be cast into the sea. Some, still quivering, were laid 
on the deck to die; salt water thrown on them to re- 
yive them, and a little fresh water poured into their 
I mouths, Antonio reminded me of his last night’s 


3 


finement below; distributing to them their morning 
meal of farinha, and their allowance of water, rather 
more than half a pint to each, which they grasped with 
inconceivable eagerness, some bending their knees to 
the deck, to avoid the risk of losing any of the liquid 
by unsteady footing; their throats, doubtless, parched 

tothe utmost with crying and yelling through the night.’ 
Being thus somewhat refreshed, the negroes, reluced to 
$43 in number, ‘went below of their own accord, the 
| hatchways being left open to allow them air. Buta 
| short time, however, had elapsed when they began 
| tumultuously to re-ascend, while persons above, afraid of 
their crowding the deck toc much, repelled them, and 
| they were trampled back, screaming and writhing, in a 
confused mass. The hatch was about to be forced down 
| on them, and, had not the lieutenant in charge left posi- 
| tive orders to the contrary, the catastrophe of last night 
| would have been re-enacted.’ The negroes were now 
| disposed in the most convenient places on the deck, out 
| of the way of the ropes, and covered with long rugs 
| i for the purpose. This attention was rewarded 
only one being found dead next morning; but seve- 
| ralwere in a dying state, from the effects of injuries 
suffered on the first and awful night. 

The Progresso had been provided with stores suffi- 
cient to victual the negroes for two months. ‘There were 
six hundred bags of small beans, bags of rice and farinha, 
and below the slave-deck were stowed twenty-two huge 
casks of water, contaizing each five or six hogsheads. 


y The cabin stores were also profuse; ale, porter, wines, 
sr || Mf Macaroni, tapioca, pickles, cigars, raisins, almonds, &c. ; 
" and the coops on deck contained ducks, fowls, and pigs. 
Z There was thus no want of food or water, but the latter 
d article seems to have been dispensed with ultra economy. 
ly The quantity allowed to each was a pint per diem, but 


this was far from quenching the thirst which perpetu- 
illy raged amongst them. Driven to desperation, ‘they 
eagerly,’ says our author, ‘ catch the drippings from the 
tails after a shower, apply their lips to the wet masts, 
and crawl to the coops to share the supply placed there 
for the fowls. I have remarked some of the sick licking 
the deck, when washed with salt water.’ To aggra- 
vate their distress, the water casks in the hold beneath 
their den were almost within reach. _ To lift the planks 
oftheir flooring, and furtively get at these repositories 


Which compose this deck have daily to b@ removed to 
get at the water and provisions; but the nightly depre- 
in raising them, must at the same time dis 
‘mass of living beings piled on the top, regardless, no 

, of any injury they may thus cause to them. The 
Mischief resulting from their delinquency is not the 
loss of the water abstracted, but the corruption of that 
vhich remains, by the foul rags which they dip into 

to obtain it. The boys were anxious to ex- 
tulpate themselves from sharing in the theft with the 


men, crying in their language, “ Ouishi ouishi no 


ing from their mouths. The bowels of one were | each 


”—“ the little ones do not steal.” This morning 
the culprits were “ seized up” with small cords to the 
fore-rigging, and received from fifteen to twenty lashes 
from a rope’s end; a Spaniard, an Englishman, 
and a strong negro, relieving each other at the task.’ 

If designed as an example, the lashing failed in its 
effect. Some days later, more water-stealing was dis- 
covered, and ‘summary punishment was inflicted on 
eight. They received by moonlight about eighteen 
lashes each, and were coupled in shackles previously to 
being sent back into the hold. Thus, as in many other 
fine beginnings, the end but ill corresponds with the 
“early promise.” The sound of knocking off their 
irons, which thrilled so musically on the ear when we 
boarded the prize, terminates in the clank of riveting 
them on again, with the accompaniment of flogging. 
The result of their offence is certainly highly provok- 
ing, when, as is sometimes the case, instead of pure 
water, we draw up from the casks their putrid rags: 
on the other hand, none can tell, save he ws has tried, 
the pangs of thirst which may excite them in that 
heated hold, many of them fevered by mortal disease.’ 
The chaplain does not tell us that any means were 
taken to prevent these thefts. Flogging, to all appear- 
ance, was the only cure. 

The deaths continued frequent from over-crowding, 
disease, and other causes, and the bodies, as we learn, 
were tossed overboard without winding-sheet or cere- 
mony. This, which excites no remark from the writer, 
surely was not seemly. If the negroes were not Chris- 
tians, they were at any rate human beings. One of the 
bodies would not sink. ‘ When thrown overboard, it 
being a dead calm, the body floated for upwards of half 
an hour, the face above water, close to the vessel, and 
sometimes striking against the side; while we were in 
apprehension every moment that a shark might 4s 
proach and seize on it.’ When a sailor died, his body 
was committed to the deep with the usual solemnities, 
and loaded to carry it out of sight. 

During the progress of the voyage southwards, the 
weather became cold, and this was a change of evils. 
‘May 1.—The naked negroes begin already to shiver, 
and their teeth to chatter. This is a new infliction 
added to the former calamities to which this unhappy 
race is doomed. * * May 3.—We feel the cold se- 
verely. Seven negroes were found dead this morning— 
among them a girl.’ Deaths also continue from the 
lurching of the vessel during squally weather: through 
the gloom of the night, the shrieks rise above the‘noise 
of the wind and waves, and are, ‘of all horrors in this 
unhappy vessel, the saddest.’ When the morning 
comes, ‘the same dismal oft-repeated tale—three bodies, 
a man and two boys, lifted on deck from the hold, The 
man was one who had been savagely beaten by two of 
his fellows in misery three or four days ago. That the 
greater number of those who die have their deaths has- 
tened by others overlying or otherwise injuring them 
below, is obvious from the fact, that they are found 
dead in the morning; very rarely, at least, during the 
day-time. It not unfrequently happens that they. are 
crushed between the loose s of the slave-deck, 
affording space for their limbs to slip down beyond 
their strength to extricate.’ Surely something might, 
have been done to fasten these shifting planks! 

Our author speaks of the little respect for each other 
among these negroes, yet he somewhat cont 


radictorily 
ks | praises their courtesy and love of fair dealing. ‘ May 


18.—There is a natural good-breeding frequently to be 
remarked among the negroes, which one might little 
expect. come aft on seeing us first 
appear on deck in the morning, and bend the knee by 
way of salutation. Their manner of returning thanks 
for any little present of food or water, is by a stamp on 
the deck, and a scrape of the foot backwards ; and they 
seldom fail, however weak, to make this acknowledg- 
ment, though it cost them an effort to rise for the pur- 
= = women make a courtesy, bowing their knees 

80 as nearly to touch the ground, In the par- 
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tition of the small pieces of beef in their tubs of farinha, 


to Cape Town in wagons. 
inning of the voyage, only 222 
the Cape, making the total number of 
board 175. Many, however, died after land- 
of those in the Cleopatra, two died. The scene 
the Progresso at the clearing out of the living 
was appalling. Seven bodies lay piled on deck to 
buried on the beach, and ‘ the body of a lad was found 
beneath the planks in a state of decomposition. Part 
of a hand had been devoured, and an eye completely 
out by rats. 

At the conclusion of his narrative, the reverend writer 
states it as his impression, that the present arrangements 
to put down the slave trade are futile. In the first place, 
the trade offers the most extraordinary profits. . On the 
east coast of Africa slaves can be always purchased with 
ease, and at a moderate price. Sometimes money, and 
sometimes coarse cottons are paid in exchange, at the 
rate of about L.3, 16s. 6d. per man, and L.2, 9s. for 
boys. Taken to Rio Janeiro, a man will sell for L.52, 
a woman for L.41, 10s., and a boy for L.31. The author 
assumes that L.19,000 will thus be cleared on a single 
|} cargo. At this rate of profits, a slave trader will be 
compensated if he secure only one cargo out of four or 
five, which he is certain to do. With avarice whetted 
by an average degree of success, he defies all risks. In 
the second place, he has nothing to fear from punish- 
ment. The United States, Great Britain, the States of 
Buenos Ayres, Brazil, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and 
Portugal, have each, by conventions or legislative enact- 
ments, declared the slave trade to be piracy, and its 
ee. deserving of death as pirates; but all this 

practically a dead letter. ‘The crew of the Progresso 
were set at liberty, ‘there being no authority at the Cape 
to deal with them as criminals.’ 

Stimulated with the hopes of excessive gains, and 
dreading no personal chastisement, the slave traders 
carry on their detestable traffic with as great vigour at 
the present moment, if not greater, than at any former 
period. ‘While we boast the name of Wilberforce,’ 
observes Mr Hill, ‘and the genius and eloquence which 
enabled him to arouse so general a zeal against the 
slave trade; while others are disputing with him the 
claim of being “ the true annihilator of the slave trade,” 
that trade, se far from being annihilated, is at this very 
hour carried Op under circumstances of ter atrocity 

in his time, and the vlood of the poor 
loudly on us as the actual, though 
of their miseries.’ 

These cements, by no means new, are suffi- 
ciently humiliating. The interference of British philan- 
thropists has ew aggravated the horrors of the slave 
trade. Instead being carried across the ocean in 
roomy yessels, the negroes are now packed into the 
smiilieet ssible space, in brigantines built for quick 
sailing ; an ile.as many cross the Atlantic as 
ever—it is said 20, lally—notwithstanding the 


Pay by British cruisers, the sufferings and deaths 
uring the are prodigiously increased. Capture, 
even by a British vessel, would seem, frem the account 
| before us, to be by no means an immediate relief to the 
sufferers. unaccustomed to such duties, and 
ae wd with few trusty hands to aid them,,make 
ifferent custodiers of the newly emancipated ne- 
groes; so that, under the British flag, and under the 
guise of discipline, scenes occur as revolting as any 
which take place in the slave-holding states of the New 
World. Is there, then, really no means left for putting 
down the abominable trade in slaves? Must philan- 
y sit down and sigh over evils which are appa- 
irremediable? The author before us hints at 

civilising and Christianising Africa by missionaries, as 
the only means of cutting up the traffic at its roots. 
We agree with him so far; but go a step farther, and 


: 
g 


i 


Africa, in our opinion, is only to be civili 
This, fortunately, 


Indies. Supply this demand from Africa, giving the 
native country on expiry of their engagements, | 
Carrying home with them the civilised habits and 
tastes, also the knowledge of the Christian doctrines 
and graces, which they would acquire during their ser- 
vitude, a flood of civilisation might thus be regularly 


returned to the African continent, affecting all within 


cessfully planted the standard of civilisation, and, we 
believe, done more to Christianise this benighted region | 
than all the efforts of English philanthropists put to- 
gether. It is unfortunate that, because the Liberian 
scheme did not originate in England, it has hitherto 
been viewed with distrust, if not open indignity, in this 
country. Still, there is the fact of its success, offering 
a lesson which the anti-slavery ape ge A should not 
rashly disregard. ‘The experience 0’ a century 
pee. that guns cannot put down the slave trade. And 
a refusal to have commercial dealings with the South 
American states will prove equally fallacious ; for they 
will deal with some one else, and we shall only lose 
their trade for our pairs. In short, there appears no 
means to quell this horrid traffic than that of outdoing 
the slave-holding states by cheapness and dexterity of 
labour; and to effect this result, nothing could be so jj 
effectual as to strip the West Indies of their present’ 
sloth-inducing monopoly, and compel them to resort to 
every honourable expedient to undersell their slave- 
holding competitors. 

In conclusion, we offer thanks to the Rev. Mr Hill 
for the candour of his disclosures, which cannot fail 
to make a deep and beneficial impression in the country. 


POPULAR FRENCH SONGS. 
NO, II,—THE LOUNGER. 


Twat process of killing time described by the word 
‘ lounging,’ is practised more or less in every civilised 
country; but Paris is, without doubt, its head-quarters. 
In England, the struggle for livelihood is so active, that 
no one can be a regular lounger who has not some sort 
of independence; but the case is different in France. 
Many a tradesman, for example, believing that his shop 
is best conducted by his wife, spends his time in saunter- 
ing about the town in search of cheap pastimes, or into 
the cafés to talk politics. He, together with the small 
rentiers (or fund-holders), is a lounger by ‘habit and 
continuance,’ but by no means the only lounger pecu- 
liar to Paris. Those who are much occupied during the 
day—such as office-clerks and shopmen—find sauntering 
a great reso after business. The pleasures of loung- 
ing, however, Haye been materially lessened in Paris of 


the growinggemands of an augmented population. In 
former days our authority,* ‘I have seen crowds 
habitually d these minstrels, listen to their songs 
with avidityPremain for hours, and thus were kept 


away from drinking and gaming-houses, from dangerous 
political meetings, dad from the evils to which they 
gave rise. These stréet-songs, with their joyous bur- 
thens, suggested cheerfyl thoughts, and drove away evil 
ones. Some would copy the poetry into their penny 
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I leave about seven 
My room nearest heaven, 
From the milkmaid to hear 
What's the news from Nanterre.* 
To the café I stroll 

(That takes me an hour), 
And while eating my roll, 

All the Journals devour. 

Me? I lounge! &c. 


The ‘ lost and stolen’ page 
I peruse with great care, 
Lest the dog of a friend 
Should be advertised there. 
The gazettes my attention 
Next strongly allure, 
Then I take a short nap 
O’er the dull Moniteur. 
Me? I lounge! &c. 
At the sound of the drum, 
My digestion to aid, 
I follow the soldiers, 
And run to parade. 
On the banks of the stream 
‘You may see me again, 
To note how they build 
The new quay on the Seine. 
Me? Llounge! &c. 


To the Palace of Justice 
I next make my way, 
Where ’tis seldom I’m missed, 
During term-time, one day. 
When the trials are over, 
To a print-shop I pace, 
And in caricatures 
Often see my own face. 
Me? Llounge! &c. 


To the second-hand bookstalls 
For an hour I hie, 
To study with prudence ;— 
To read, but not buy. 
If I find a good passage, 
Turn the leaf down anew, 
To resume it to-morrow, 
Till I’ve read the book through. 
Me? I lounge! &c. 
I now think of dinner, 
And haste home to dress, 
To call at some house 


Where I'm known more or less; » 


But, alas! when I knock, 
The 


mistress 
Dine out, sir, to-day !” 
Me? I lounge! &c. 


At night in the café 
The effect I proclaim 
Of a hazard at billiards . 
On a domino game. 


Or on politics chat, 
Knotty questions define, 


minated the night in their own homes was enlivened 
by some song caught up in the street, which the hus- 
band taught the wife, who repeated it in turn to her 
children.’ 


Tho 


usually spend 
At the play—when an order 
I get from a friend. 
And thus, void of care, 
Though my time may seem lost, 
I'm a true Epicurean 


INNS OF PAST AND PRESENT DAYS. 


No longer than a century ago, the traveller whose busi- 
ness required despatch took his way on horseback ; for 
the wagons and stage-coaches then on the road were 
not for a moment to be thought of by one who was in a 
hurry. Booted and spurred, with a riding-coat buckled 
tightly around him—the belt garnished with a pair of 
horse-pistols, to scare, rather than to shoot highway- 
men—he would wend his way till hunger or nightfall 
made him anxious concerning some house of entertain- 
ment. If his route lay through a a mapa town, he 
would soon be able to find such an asylum; and enter- 
ing the yard, would speedily perceive an hostler stand- 
ing at his nag’s head, and inviting him to dismount. 
Presently the landlord appears, and after giving the 
guest the time o’ day, calls lustily for ‘Tom Drawer, 
to unbuckle his worship’s saddle-bags and valise.’ 
During this operation the traveller has leisure to look 
around. He finds himself in a square court, its four 
sides bounded by buildings. The ground-floor of one 
of these is occupied by the long window of the bar, 
through which the dim light of two or three oil 
lamps scarcely pierces the evening’s gloom. Above 
appear tiers of balconies, running completely round 
the quadrangle, and edged with balusters of ponderous 
turned-wood pillars. These platforms lead to the dor- 
mitories, in one of which the traveller will have to 
pass the night. He follows the drawer to the bar, in 
an inner recess of which he sees his luggage ; 
knowing it to be, however valuable its contents, as 
safe there as if deposited in the bullion-cellars of the 
Bank of England. Our friend, ordering a tankard of 
ale and a pipe, enters the ‘ Blue Lion,’ which title is 
given to the public room; the numbering of apart- 
ments not having been at that time invented: In 
all probability he finds here one or two characters 
who were the frequent visitors of the old-fashioned 
inn; the foremost some country squire, who had come 
into the town that day on private, or, peradventure, 
on ‘justice’ business. All he utters would be received 
with humble deference by the substantial shopkeeper 
and the manufacturer’s cin i con- 
descendingly converses. The subject is certain to be 
some daring highway robbery recently committed; 
the bagman caps the story with one of his own, 
far more striking and remarkable than the squire’s; 
for the tales of travellers were proverbial even at that 
day. Our friend joins in the conversation, turning it 
to politics, the ‘German wars,’ or the troubles in the *| 
‘plantations,’ as our colonies were then called. Pre- 
sently the landlord joins the party, and they ali 
to sup together. A carouse is the consequence 
by the time our friend is ready to be conducted to 
p Bw hg he is hardly in a condition to 


the assistance of the chamberlain. Indeed, under the 
most favourable circumstances, these bed - chambers 
were difficult to distinguish, unless the traveller took 


BE 
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memorandum-books, and the frugal supper which ter- ¥ 
| 
| 
forbidding street minstrels to exercise their vocation in 
| g stationary manner—abridged the pleasures of the idle, ¥ Me? I lounge! 
| still, for the true lounger—who, in most instances, must 
}} be a small annuitant—many resources are still open, But 1 lounge! { 
i and his day’s occupation is characteristically described I at everything stare, ’ 
| in the following ‘chant.’ . The author is the vivacious 1 am seen everywhere, 
(MM) Casimir Menétrier, a member of the ‘ Society of Mo- } ———————________——— 
THE LOUNGER (LE FLANEUR). i 
Me? I lounge! 
You may blame or praise, i 
And smile at my ways— / 
But I lounge! 
I at everything stare, | 
1 am seen everywhere. fi 
| 
| \ 
| 
| | 
| | 
q 
ail 
= | | 
| | 
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henny Using arguments strong, exactly : = 
While drinking weak wine. takes of which so many traditions have been preserved 
Me? Tlounge! Se. in the old novels and farces, and which have been 
| always a fertile source of ixibroglio to authors. 
net * A village near Paris, see page 247 of our twelfth volume. The traveller of those days rose early, went into the 
e 
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is beast, breakfasted, paid his bill 

few shillings), and was again in the 

before the modern hour of rising. On, on 

jog, till food and temporary rest were again 
necessary, and he next alights at another sort of 
hostelry—a road-side public-house, to which he is in- 
vited by the conspicuously painted words, ‘Good en- 
tertainment for man and horse.’ It is here he intends 
tu dine. His nag having been ‘put up’ by a ragged 
urchin (for no regular ostler belonged to the establish- 
ment), he is ushered by the landlord into the kitchen, a 
hall, with a huge wooden ‘settle’ placed before a 
glowing fire. If, however, he require more privacy and 
comfort, he is shown into the parlour, the floor of which 
is sanded. In the middle stands one of those curious 
tables which is supported by almost a forest of legs, some 
of which are formed to be pulled out, so as to support 
flaps for extra company. This being the best room, the 
walls are ornamented with pictures. Over the mantel- 
shelf is a coloured print of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, or the Duke of Cumberland, supported on one 
side by the effigy of a shepherdess with her crook, and 
on the other by a shepherd to match—only, instead of 
a crook, he has a pipe. Some curious specimens of 


china ware and glass-blowing adorn the chimney shelf. | of 


Having taken an ample survey of the parlour, the tra- 
veller of that era, knowing that a broil of beef-steak 
occupied an hour, usually filled up that space of time 
by taking ‘a look round at the crops ;’ for which pur- 
he sallies forth. The consequence is, that after 
inner, when the landlord gets into chat with his guest, 
the subject is the price of grain, the prospects of the 
harvest, and other topics of a purely agricultural nature. 
When the reckoning is called for, the traveller, though 
both he and his horse have dined well, change 
out of a shilling, and pursues his way. hen at the 
end of his journey, he boasts of his 


than a couple of days. 
Such were the inns of the olden time—social, com- 
furtable, and cheap. The slow motions of our fore- 
- fathers allcwed of these excellencies; for where there 
was never any hurry, but few servants were required ; 
and as the host’s expenses were moderate, so were his 
guest’s. There was, moreover, always time for what 
was considered social enjoyment, which meant drink- 
But as locomotion 


Mr Palmer, and the smooth roads of M‘Adam, whisked 
customers to and from inn-doors at such a rate, that 
unless business could be done rapidly, there would be 


none done at all. This, with the increased number of: 


travellers brought about by the increase of facilities 
for travelling, rendered accessions of servants 
necessary. ‘The place of the one drawer was supplied 
by a dozen waiters; the landlady was superseded 
a smart bar-maid; the chamber! was 

ids, or 


eepers’ there were in plenty to attend to the 
teams of the stage-coach. Thus, when you were drawn 
up to an inn door to get dinner, a couple of these offi- 
i in an instant at the horses’ heads, unbuck- 


FREE 


slowly sauntering into the stables 
their feed, pn a entered the inn to get 


3 


of samples of the fare you 
the dining-room, you 


exertions on the | i 
road—having performed fifty milés in something less | j 


napkins tucked into the side pockets in a way that gaye 
them an unpleasant resemblance to pocket handker- 
chiefs, were busily handing plates from a tin warmer 
which stood opposite the fire. Having made good haste, | 

i your dinner, and paid four times as much az | 
it had cost our traveller of the olden time for himself || 
and his horse, you leave the inn, and do not alight || 
from the coach till arriving at another, where you get | 
tea in almost the same manner, and quite at a similar | 
rate of expense. 

By the time your j was finished, another room |) 
in the inn you had been dining at would, in all likeli. | 
hood, be filled with company, being perhaps the | 
quarters of a club. Assembled here, neighbouring | 
tradesmen would be found smoking cigars instead of || 

ipes, and drinking wine and spirits in lieu of ale. Per- 
ps, in a private apartment, sat a country squire; || 
while, if the house were what is called the ‘ commercial’ 
one, a third room was occupied by the successors of the | 
bagman we have before adverted to, and who have | 
taken the more comprehensive name of commercial tra- || 
vellers. Thus we perceive the effects of rapid advance. || 
ment in wealth and population. Three-quarters of a || 
century sooner, and one room sufficed to hold members || 
each class we have enumerated; but at the time we 
now speak, separate habits and separate interests ob- || 
liged them to associate—each according to his grade || 
and employment—in three distinct apartments. 

In some country inns, however, it was only the stimu- 
lus of a coach-dinner or a club that kept up the bustle. 
Enter them when the coach has gone, or before the 
club had met, and instead of activity, the house would 
appear (we speak of such inns as they were some ten or 
fifteen years ago) deserted. If you came on foot, and 


the summons was answered; and when at length the | 
waiter did gre and you ordered dinner, it was an 
unconscionable time before it came. The fraternity of 
waiters had an ingenious expedient for staving off your 
impatient demands. When sufficient time had passed for | 
thedinner to have been cooked twice over, an attendant | 
came in and laid the cloth; and the natural inference 
was, that the meal would soon follow. Not so, however: 
after fhe lapse of another quarter of an hour you rang 
the bell, and the waiter, to show that things are really 
progressing, brings in the castors. Ten minutes more 
—a second peal at the bell, and—enter a man with the 
salt, who answers your inquiries by saying, ‘ Coming 
di-rectly, sir,’ and slamming the door. A little while 
longer, and your patience is quite exhausted ; the bell 
is applied to more violently, and the attendant actually 
comes in at last with—the plates. Hunger and human 
endurance are pushed to the last extremity; but the 
tormentor takes your reproaches with the utmost cool- 
ness, and declares of your dinner that it is ‘ dishing up, 
sir.” Having been deceived so often, you put on your 
hat, and decide on seeking refreshment elsewhere ; but 
while on the threshold to depart, your dinner is really 
and truly on the table ; and after the first mouth- 
the trait of these country 
nother provoking trait inns was, 
that whatever the guest asked for, it was readily pro- | 
mised; but when the time came for the a ce of | 


have a chicken and asparagus? 
ing-man shook his head. ‘Can I 
* No, sir.’ 


The mysterious serv- 
have a duck, then? 
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duty—that of ‘boots.’ One ostler was enough for the ees com 
few equestrians who visited the more modern inn; but | vincing proc 
partments. 
every plate ; 
tanters of th 
cut glass. A 
reins, alter having ITOWN & ClO over eir and next mc 
prevent the too sudden check of cold. By mensurate sj 
you got out of the coach, the team was | the favourite dish, the waiter would exclaim, ‘ Very sorry, i are suppli 
sir; last salmon bespoke for club dinner.’ A waiter of Ii hotel, oy! 
re that day could never say ‘no’ to whatever you ordered, induding, of 
yours. _ : though he knew perfectly well it was not to be had. Histo be expec 
of the twenty-five minutes the guard allowed for your | The only known instance to the contrary was related Hla it is possi 
meal, yet you could Hl help observing the larder at the | with the most pathetic comicality by the late Charles Hity be, you'n 
the . ‘This—contained in an extensive | Matthews. Entering a forlorn-looking country inn, he Bhigh, accom: 
to accosted a lugubrious waiter, and inquired if he could you havi 
hat some of the travell 
HE that some of the travellers had already commenced twenty years 
operations; and the waiters, in cotton Jackets, with d mismana 
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| Sir,’ returned 

oat of spirits.’ 

| ‘Then, in wonder’s name, what have you got in the 
| 


‘though short, prehensi 
| This was com: ve 
| and touching. The fate it expressed has been of late 
| shared by a great many inns of the same stamp; first, 
| in consequence of the establishment of private clubs 
| in towns of any importance; and next, by the rail- 
| ways, which have not only diverted the traffic from 
the roads upon which the inns are placed, but—from 
the short time occupied in each journey—have nearly 
abolished temporary refreshment. Inns, therefore, of 
the most modern date are situated at the termini of 
| the various lines, to accommodate the public on arrival 
| and 


departure. 
In some of the establishments of the present day, inn- 
| keeping appears to be brought to the highest conceivable 
tion. Their outward appearance is that of palaces; 
and even when you enter them, the similarity is not 
diminished. In the entry you perceive a hall-porter who 
directs servants in livery to convey your luggage to a 
handsomely furnished bed-room. Were it not for two 
huge glass cases—one containing a couple of clerks, and 
the other a brace of bar-maids—the delusion would be 
complete. But you have scarcely time to look round, be- 
fore you are accosted by a well-dressed person, whom you 
follow to a coffee-room furnished with luxuriance and 
splendour. The dress of your gentleman-usher deserves 
remark. He is, in fact, a waiter; but how changed 
| from he of the striped jacket, who flourished his towel 
in the coaching days! The modern attendant. is 


ane 


ig |i attired handsomely, but upon principles of severe, 
re rather than vulgar taste; insomuch that he might, 
he | in any other situation, be mistaken for a clergy- 
an | man. Black, of the most superfine quality, is his 
of wear; but that this should not appear too sombre, 
ur | itis relieved by a shirt and neckerchief of spotless 
for | whiteness. To Ye mistakes, however, he carries 
mt [MM the badge of office—a napkin—but one of the finest 
ce texture. If it be dinner-time, he hands you, with ready 
er: politeness, the ‘carte ;’ but the first glance at it shows 
ng that selection from so vast a variety would be a work 


of time, which would ill suit the state of your appe- 
tite; and — throw yourself on the discretion of the 
waiter. 


the ith scarcely a moment’s consideration he 
ing | sketches off a dinner which an emperor might covet ; and 
“ looking at the clock, inquires at what hour you would 


wish it. If you reply ‘ immediately,’ with the supposition 
ofhaving to wait, it will be a great mistake. Things are 
wonderfully reformed since the slow coaches were taken 
off the road ; for, ere you can read one line of the news- 
paper which the attendant has obligingly furnished, the 


up, By sup is served. From that time the succession of 
your | courses come on with scarcely a moment’s pause—a con- 
but J vincing proof that the cuisine is complete in all its de- 
sally i partments. Every course is served upon silver, and 
uth- MM every plate is porcelain. The wine is brought in de- 

i canters of the newest fashion, and the dessert on richly 
was, cut glass. At night, you sleep in a well-furnished room, 
pro- and next morning have breakfast on a scale of com- 
ce Of Ti mensurate splendour and excellence ; for its materials 
orry, Meare supplied daily from a farm which belongs to the 


hotel. In short, everything is of the most costly kind, 
induding, of course, your own expenditure. But that 
isto be expected : if you be accommodated quite as well 
witis possible for a nobleman with a princely income 
to be, you’ must pay for it. It is when charges are 
high, accommodation limited, and management bad, 
that you have cause to be dissatisfied. 

A-glance back at the history of inns for the last 
twenty years, proves that to their exorbitant charges 

may be partly traced their recent 


- 


decline and fall. Rather than submit to them, clubs were 
formed; and so prevalent are they all over the country, 
that few persons of respectability make a habit of fre- 
quenting taverns, because they get what they want 
better and cheaper at their own clubs. This remark 
of course applies to inns which were out of the influ- 
ence of coaching, and which have been abolished b’ 
railroads. Houses of entertainment of a lower 

are also being fast swept away by the gratifying pro- 
gress of temperance, so that we must look upon the 
present as an age of gradual downfall for inns, taverns, 
spirit-shopsjjand public houses of all grades and cha- 


ANIMAL POISONS. 


Tue most noted poisons are of a vegetable or mineral 
nature; but in nearly every class of the animal king- 
dom there is found some creature which is, or was 
anciently, said to secrete a venom. Modern i 
state that the gall of the ounce is deadly poison; and 
the vulgar have a superstitious belief that a cat’s breath 
is poisonous to children, if they inhale it long while the 
animal sleeps in the same cradle. This is clearly a mere 
fancy, as is also the notion that cats occasionally suck 
vhe breath of children till the little innocents can breathe 
no longer. The origin of both stories is probably this : 
a cat has gone to the cradle, and, for greater warmth, 
has lain on the breast of the sleeping babe, until, by the 
weight of its body repressing the play of the lungs, the 
infant has been gradually suffocated. There was formerly 
a notion that the fur of the cat imparted snakes’ poison 
to those who handled it much; and this was referred 
to the habit cats were supposed to indulge in, of play- 
ing with and teazing those reptiles without injury to 
themselves. The virus of a rabid dog, or other animal, 
can only be regarded as a diseased and infectious matter, 
and therefore need not be discussed here among the 
natural poisons of animals. The polar bear presents 
one of the best attested examples of a poisonous qua- 
druped ; this property of its flesh being probably de- 
rived from some of the vegetables and berries which it 
seeks on the shores during the autumn. Scoresby says, 
that those sailors who, while in the arctic regions, have 
been obliged to eat the flesh of bears, *have not 
taken the precaution of rejecting the liver, have almost 
always been attacked with sickness, a ing off of 
the skin, and sometimes have even died from ‘its 
baneful effects. During Sir John Ross’s stay at Fury 
Beach, some of his party being tempted by the fine 
appearance of the meat of the polar bears, made a 
hearty -meal of the first that was shot. All who 
partook of it soon complained of a violent headache, 
which, with some, continued two or three days, and 
was followed by the skin peeling off the face, hands, 
and arms; and in others, who had probably eaten more 
largely, the skin peeled off the whole body. On a for- 
mer occasion, he witnessed a similar occurrence, when, 
on Sir Edward Parry’s polar journey, having lived for 
several days wholly on two bears that were shot, the 
skin peeled off the feet, legs, and arms of many of the 
party ; but it was then attributed rather to the quantity 
than to the quality of the meat, and to their having 
been, for some time previous, on very short allowance 
of provision. It was anciently supposed that the wound 
from a stag’s horn was poisonous; but. death, in such 
a case, arises merely from the immense force with which 
the animal strikes its enemy. 

‘ If thou be hurt with hart, it brings thee to thy bier; 

But barber's hand will boar’s hurt heal, thereof thou need'st not 


In America, when the snow lies so deep as to prevent 
the deer from grazing, they are compelled to subsist 
only by browsing on the leaves and bark of the laurel, in 
consequence of which they secrete so much of its well- 
known poison, that their proves hurtful to persons 
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who eat it. We have often heard people complain of 
illness after dining on hares and rabbits; and we doubt 
not that the flesh of these animals is occasionally noxious, 
owing to their having eaten largely of poisonous barks 
and poisonous plants. Some reader, perhaps, will ask, 
* Would not such food poison the animals 
No, not always; for certain animals will eat with eager- 
ness and ect impunity various plants, barks, and 
berries, which prove poisonous to human beings. In 
the same way the flesh of many birds that eat poisonous 
berries is sometimes hurtful to peopl® whg partake of 
it. During the time that the American ed grouse 
feeds on laurel-buds, its flesh is highly deleterious. 
Southey says that the flesh of parrots is so powerful, 
that it is used medicinally abroad. The head and 
intestines of the Carolina parrot are said to be in- 
stantaneously poisonous to cats. Beauplan relates that 
the flesh of a blue-footed sort of quail, inhabiting Uk- 
Taine, in Tartary, proves fatal to persons who eat it. 
Among reptiles, we find more poisonous animals than 
; indeed the examples are much too 
numerous to be here particularised. Snakes are the 
most celebrated of all venomous animals; but a great 
Many species are as free from venom as is our common 
British snake and our small brittle snake, commonly 
called the blind-worm, both of which are perfectly harm- 
less, though popular ignorance cherishes a thousand 
stories of their deadly deeds. The British viper, or 
adder, does, indeed, inflict a poisonous bite, producing 
avery rapid swelling of the wounded part, but never 
proving fatal, except to persons whose blood was pre- 
viously in a very bad state. Its wound, in a healthy 
subject, is soon counteracted with a little spirit of am- 
monia. The Egyptian viper is ‘the asp,’ from whose 
bite Cleopatra sought death, that she might avoid being 
taken to Rome to grace the triumph of Augustus. 
Shakspeare has described the workings of the poison 
in her frame; but it is not often that its bite is attended 
with fatal results. Its wound is easily cured by volatile 
alkaline spirits, particularly that preparation called 
eau-de-luce, and even by fetid spirit of tartar. 

In the class of fishes, perhaps the most noted example 
of a poisonous one is the barbel. Juliana Barnes, who 
lived in the fourteenth century, when it was sometimes 
usual to eat fish without any cooking, says, ‘ The barbel 
is a sweet fish, but it is a quasy and perilous meat for 
man’s body—for commonly he giveth an introduction to 
the fever; and if he be eaten raw, he may be cause of 
man’s death, which hath oft been seen.’ Yet a famous 
scientific writer on fishes, Dr Bloch, says that he and 
ali his family have eaten the roe of the barbel with- 
out sustaining any harm. ‘The hurtful qualities of a 
fish called the weever (Trachinus draco) are noticed b 
ancient writers without any exaggeration. The fles 
is exceedingly good eating, but the wounds inflicted 
by its spines are very painful, attended with a violent 
burning and most pungent shooting, and sometimes 
with an inflammation that will extend from the arm to 
the shoulder. It is a common notion that these symp- 


who eat them. According to Orfila, Mering, 
eating muscles. Some mystery rests on this point. 

has been observed that the muscles prove injurious 


particular persons only, and to them only at some 
times. This would lead to a supposition 


the effect is owing 


Eee evidently from peras which they have 
mbibed. Mr John Murray us that he found oy 
the Exmouth coast, Devonshire, a sponge-like syb. 
stance, which he discovered to be the matrix of innumer. 
able very minute muscles; in fact, the envelope of the 

wn of the eatable muscle. He rubbed a portion of 
this substance on the back of his hand, where it pro. 
duced a virulent inflammation, accompanied by eruptive 
spots, which, “- becoming ulcerated, healed with 
great. difficulty. e marks still remain perfect, and | 
are likely to continue for life. He adds, that he hear 
of a gentleman who experienced violent sickness from 
having merely trod on this substance while bathing 
These facts show that it is not an imaginary poison, but 
an undoubtedly malignant one. 

The venom of the wasp, bee, and hornet, is a most 
irritating poison, but is quickly neutralised by the appli- 
cation of sweet-oil to the punctured part. Here we may 
notice that the honey of the bee is sometimes poisonous, 
Xenophon records that, during the celebrated retreat of 
the ten thousand Greeks from Persia, the soldiers, when 
they came to a place near Trebizonde, found many bee- 
hives, the combs of which they sucked; but soon after. 
wards they became as though intoxicated, and were 
attacked with a virulent cholera-morbus, The famous 
botanist Tournefort, when at Trebizonde, made some 
researches relative to this occurrence, and learnt that it 
arose from the bees collecting their honey partly froma 
plant which is very abundant there, and the very blos- 
soms of which exhale a sweet but intoxicating perfume, 
This plant was most likely either the rose-laurel (Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum) or the yellow azalea (Azalea pontica); 
for Father Lamberti found both these poisonous plants, 
together with poisonous honey, in Mingrelia. Colonel 
Rottiers, in 1816, observed the rose-laurel growing on 
all the mountains of Trebizonde; and the inhabitants 
asserted, that ‘the strong honey’ which the bees 
extract from its flowers is a kind of poison, causing 
stupor in a greater or less degree, according to the 
season of the year. M. Dupré, the French copsul, 
assured Colonel Rottiers that he had experienced 
this ‘effect himself. In the autumn and winter of 


flowers of the Kalmia latifolia. Plants of the genuw 
Andromeda also yield a poisonous honey. In the ‘ Ame- 
rican Philosophical Transactions,’ Dr Barton states that 
the dwarf-laurel, great laurel, broad-leaved moorwort, 
Pennsylvania mountain-laurel, wild honeysuckle, and 
the stramonium or James-town weed, yield a poisonous 
syrup, and that the honey which the bees make there- 
from has been fatal to man. These facts ought to in- 
duce the keepers of bees to be careful how they venture 
to cultivate plants of noxious qualities near their hives 
The Greeks and Romans were careful to eradicate dl 
bitter-tasting herbs from the vicinity of their apiaries, 
lest they should im a bad quality to the honey. 
According to De Lille, the bee-keepers of Languedoc 
also pay great attention to this point. Even wild species 
of honey-bees will resort to noxious plants quite s 
readily as the domestic species— 


An intoxica' ond fe 
the flowers of the m hood, or aconite, by the choura, 
Gurwhal (Apis irritabilis). 


that | or wild rock-bee of 


= 
more to constitutional peculiarities 
in the eaters of the muscles, than to the muscles them. jam} pers0u! 
selves. But this is certainly not the case in all instances Jam) geeT@l 
| for it is clearly established that muscles which have Iam Peing § 
| been taken from the copper sheathing of ships aro | ——— 
As th 
remorse 
sure] 
| which 
makes ¢ 
The con 
is well 
This is ¢ 
that ex! 
The t 
is in nee 
chill of | 
| A grief 
| 
Wi 
| In 
| The advi 
ing to tl 
tion itsel 
| 
I 
| ‘No rule 
: to tears ; 
have ‘em 
rey 
| 1790, there was an extensive mortality among the To the 
people of Philadelphia who had eaten of honey that(ggpea profe 
had been collected near that city. ~The American = bs 
government having instituted a minute inquiry into the ninsti 
cause of the honey proving fatal, it was satisfactorily BM hat i¢ on 
ascertained that it had been chiefly extracted from the Hi briers an 
Henee it 
there is. 
y is 
ordinance 
ws better 
toms proceed from something more than the small wound | an He 
i which the fish is capable of inflicting ; and that there is hee 
‘ a venom infused into it, at least into such as is made by sequaint 
dorsal fin, which is black, it in all it 
é and a most suspicious aspect. The remedy used Those wh 
| ha. fishermen is sea-sand, with which they rub difficulty, 
affected part for a considerable time. In the Uni- 
versal Museum, of November 1765, an instance is related 
. of @ person being reduced to a very dangerous state by 
a wound from this fish, but who was cured by the appli- 
, cation of sweet-oil, and by taking opium and Venice- 
: treacle. Mackarel, herrings, crabs, lobsters, and muscles, : 
2 i ie i Like to those bees of Trebizonde 
frequently produce eruptions on the bodies and limbs of Which, from the flowers that glad 
With their pure smile the gardens round, 
*T 
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These facts make it not improbable that many more 
| generally supposed, and without the cause of death ever 


TEARS. 


As the evidences of a deep intense feeling of either joy or 
semorse, pain or pity, gratitude or penitence, nothing can 


umer- ly open the heart and hand of humanity as the tear 
f the eich Vill’ ont, and cannot be suppressed. Bloomfield 
on of i) makes old Richard shed such a tear:— 


pro- * And, as he spoke, a big round drop 
iptive Fell trickling on his sleeve, 

with A witness which he could not stop, 
, and And one all hearts believe.’ 
heard conflict between simultaneous feelings of joy and grief 
. from Hk hit off in two lines by Sir Walter Scott :— 
thing, ‘She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
n, but With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye.’ 


This is a picture of what Shakspeare calls an April face, one 


_ most that exhibits sunshine and shower at the same time. 
appli. The tear which is shed unseen, in solitude, by him who 
e may jsin need, and destitute of relative or friend, and feels the 
onous, chill of neglect, the absence of all suenes sympathy, is 
reat of Mae perhaps the most bitter tear of any. It is the tear of one 
when who is isolated, and wretched in his loneliness. 
a * It is not that my lot is low, 
Bre Which bids this silent tear to flow; 
after- It is not grief which makes me moan, 
1 were It is—that I am all alone.’ 
famous A grief‘ too deep for tears’ has been described by poets:— 
> some — Tears do not speak all the anguish of grief ; 
that it *Tis deeper when pain stops the springs of the eye ; 
from a When the heart is confined and deprived of relief, 
blos- In the sweet balm of nature, the tear or the sigh.’ 
Y fame, [Ml The advice of ‘Don’t cry about it” is cold, and even irritat- 
‘Rhodo- ing to the afflicted, when no means of lessening the afflic- 
ontics): tion itself is offered. So, also, 
madness a fond mother to dissuade 
plants, From tears, while on his hearse her son is laid ; 
Colonel But when grief’s deluge can no higher swell, 
ving on Declining sorrow you'll with ease repel.’ 
rbitants ‘No rule without an ew is a rule that applies even 
1e bees HMM totears ; for, as Sam Weller says, ‘ there’s some people who 
causi have ‘em always ready laid on, and can pull out the plug 
using 
to, the iE Whqpever they like.’ They are living watering-pots, but 
consul, reviving anything that comes under their intluence. 
DIFFICULTY AND PERSEVERANCE. 
ong the Tothe young who have tu make their way in their studies 
ey that ind professions, nothing can be more useful than frequent 
y 3 counsel on the duty and necessity of regarding all obstacles 
rarviy m the road as things to be grappled with a bold deter- 
into # mination to conquer them manfully. One may not succeed, 
factorily Hi bat if one does, it is sweet to look back upon the heap of 
from the i} bres and hurdles that one has forced a passage by. 
e genus HR Henee it is that the greater the difficulty, the more glory 
e ‘ Ame- Mj there is in surmounting it. So skilful pilots gain their 
ates that rage from storms and tempests. Burke says, ‘ Difti- 
oorwort, y is a severe instructor, set over us by the supreme 
and of a parental guardian and who knows 
oisonous fae & better than we know ourselves, as he loves us better 
ce there too, He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves, 
ht to i and sharpens our skill: our antagonist is our helper. This 
amicable contest with difficulty obliges us to an intimate 
y venture squaintance with our object, and compels us to consider 
eir hives. (@ itin all its relations ; it will not suffer us to be superficial.’ 
dicate dl Hi Those who are too apt to quake and quail before ev 
apiaries,  dificulty, would do well to learn the song of ‘Try Again.’ 
ie honey. ‘'Tisa heed, 
anguedoc in; 
Id species If at first you don’t succeed, 
quite a ; 


Then your courage should appear, 
For if you will persevere, 
You will conquer, never fear, 
Try again. 


Once 


» though you should fail, 
at last prevail, 
again ; 


If youy 


The Singing- aglor and Walton, London. 
* 


If we strive, ‘tis no disgrace 

Though we do not win the race ; 

What should we do in that case ? 
Try again. 


If you find your task is hard, 
again ; 
Time will bring you your reward, 
ry $ 
All that other folks can do, 
Why, with patience, may not you? 


Only this rule in view, 
Try again? 
OF DR LETTSOM. 


In 1782 he was sent for to visit an old gentleman, seventy- 
four Fears stam who resided in the county of Essex. This 
gentleman been a great American merchant ; he had 
kept a princely house, and his heart was literally made up of 
generosity. The American war ruined him ; but his credi- 
tors, valuing his upright character, permitted him to reside 
at his house in the country, with a genteel allowance, until 
his affairs could be sett! The protracted American war 
destroyed the prospect of retrieving his affairs ; his allow- 
ance was, therefore, taken away. He fell sick, and con- 
sulted Dr Lettsom. When the doctor visited him, the 
gentleman said to him, pointing to his garden, ‘ Those trees 
I planted, and have lived to see some of them too old to 
bear fruit. They are part of my family: and my children, 
still dearer to me, must quit this residence, which was the 
delight of my youth, and the hope of my old age.’ The 
benevolent doctor, upon quitting the apartment, left, en- 
closed in a letter, a cheque to relieve his immediate neces- 
sities. He also purchased the house, which was freehold, 
for L.500, and gave it him for his life. The poor merchant's 
health was restored, and he daily blessed his worthy bene- 
factor. An adventure which this celebrated physician once 
met with, we find recorded in his own words :— It was 
my lot, a few years ago, to be attacked on the highway by 
a genteel-looking person, well- ited, who d ded m 
money, at the same time placing a pistol to my breast. i 
requested him to remove the pistol, which he immediately 
did. I saw his agitation, from whence I could perceive he 
had not been habituated to this hazardous practice ; and 
I added that I had both gold and silver about me, which 
I freely gave him, but that I was very sorry to see a youn 
gentleman entering on so bad a course of life, which coal 
probably soon terminate at the ows ; that at the pont 
the casual pittance gained on the oe would affo: 
but a precarious subsistence ; but that if I could benefit 
him by a private assistance, more becoming his ap; 
he might farther command my purse ; and at the same 
time I desired him to accept a card containing my address, 
and to call upon me, as he might trust to my word for his 
liberty and life. He pted my address, but I observed 
his voicesfaltered ; it was late at night ; there was, how- 
ever, sufficient star-light to enable me to perceive, as I 
leaned towards him on the window of the carriage, that 
his bosom Was overwhelmed with conflicting passions ; at 
length, bending forward on his horse, and recovering the 
power of h, he affectingly said, “I thank you for 
your offer j erican affairs have ruined me ; I will, dear 
sir, wait u you.”’ The man kept his word, and Lettsom 
, the account he gave of himself to be 
correct, after making an unsuccessful application in his 
behalf to the commissioners for relieving the American 
sufferers, presented a memorial on the subject to the queen, 
who, it is said, procured the man a commission in the army ; 
and his name subsequently appéared, on two occasions, in 
the Gazette, for promotion, on account of his good conduct. 
In cold weather, wh ‘ r were out of work, Dr Lett- 
som constantly empl about his nds. It 
happened that a gentlem premises adjoined, met 
the doctor one winter’s morning, and upbraided him for 
keeping so many men in a state of apparent idleness. 
‘True, neighbour,’ said the doctor, with a smile of com- 
ome ; ‘ but who pays them, thou or I?’ The itleman 
elt the reproof, and turning on his heel, bade the do or 
good morning. The doctor was in the practice of 
the produce of his fees carelessly in his coat pocket. 
footman, being aware of this, used to make free with a 
inea occasionally, while the coat hung up in the passage. 
e doctor having repeatedly missed his gold, was 
cious of his footman, and took an opportunity of wate 
him. He succeeded in the detection, and, without even 


noticing it to the other servants, called him into his study, 


and coolly said to him, ‘John, art thou in want of money? 


rem. 
have 
d on 
sub- | 
; 
or tw 
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e learn from the local papers, that a meeting of farmers 
was held in Dumfries in January last, for pf ~ omy 
association against the s of Nit 

the tenants present stated t cost them L.10 

herd their crops ; others, that the crows did them 

; while, on the whole, it was computed" that 

the annual cost to the district could not be less than 

L.10,000, in consequence of crow depredations! A com- 

mittee was appointed to wait upon the proprietors of 

rookeries, requesting them to check the increase of this 

nuisance ; and a subscription in aid of the object of the 

meeting was entered into. The ‘ utility of rooks’ has been 

long a favourite topic with ists and parlour farmers, 

on the ground, that for in of corn they consume 

devour ten grubs ; but we fear that this must be in a 

great measure set aside by the statements of these practical 
men, who are not likely to pay L.10 a-year for herding crow: 

were they not perfectly aware of the damage they w 

otherwise sustain. It may be quite true that the rook at 
certain seasons is a most effectual enemy to the grub, an 
that he would even prefer it to corn, were both in hi 


case ; 
other modes of getting rid of an occa- 


it were folly to a perpetual | sions, 


JUST DISCRIMINATION. 


late 
a my a to 
at full ground by 
a ditch water. One of the guns, from the horses 
i suilicient spring,’ got stuck in the ditch. 
gunner, a man of great strength, jumped down 
water, setting his shoulder to one of the 
heels, lifted it out of the mud, and, resuming his seat, 


Prussia, 

and 

artillery- 

him to fasten it to his sword-belt in rement 

In the evening, the soldier, when in his barracks, 
surprised by receiving a mapa | of 150 gold crowns. 


time afterwards, anot n, having heard 
this , wished, in his turn, to display his strength. 
Prince. Augustus, when one day at the arsenal of Berlin, 
ordered a 24-pounder to be mounted on its . The 
man in question immediately raised the piece from the 
—_ and, unassisted, put it on the carriage. The prince, 
This he has risked his limbs 
is strength without any necessity. Let him 

under arrest for three days.'—Galignani’s Messenger. 


INTERESTING CHEMICAL DISCOVERY. 


with 
health 
smell, and, to use the words of the grooms, appeared to ky 
quite sweetened. As it was evident the gypsum acted 
merely mechanically, mye convenient absorbent sur. 
further e: iments were 
substituting sawdust for gypsum i 
still results. : 
be laid upon trays, as the acid is considered likely to inj 
the horses’ feet. One part of sawdust will readily absorh 
weight of solutj which should be 
m in the proportion, by one of sul. 
phuric acid to fifteen of distilled water. The ee 
salt makes an excellent manure, but it should not be mixed 
with the straw until after removal from the stable.—Ner 
paper paragraph, 
MORALS OF THE RESTORATION, 

Towards the close of the Protectorate, many signa indi. 

eated that a time of license was at hand ; but the resto 


and 
of virtue, 
humours of a gang of foot-pads revellin 

vourite beauties of a flash-house. In the fashionable liber 
tinism there is a hard, cold ferocity, and impudence, a low. 
ness, a dirtiness, which can be leled among the heroes 
and heroines of that filthy and heartless literature which 
encouraged it. One nobleman of great abilities wandem 
about as a merry-Andrew; another harangues the moh 
stark naked from the window; a third lies ambush to 
cudgel a man who has offended him. A knot of gentlemay 
of high rank and influence combine to their fortunes 
at court, by circulating stories intended to ruin an i t 
; stories which had no foundation, and which, if they 
been true, would never have passed the lips of a man 
of honour. The ministers employ their time at the council 
board in making mouths at each other, and taking off each 
other's gestures for the amusement of the king. The peer, 
at a conference, begin to pommel each other, and to tear 
collars and periwigs. A speaker in the House of Commeas 
ve offence to the court ; he is waylaid by a gang of buk 
ies, and his nose cut to the bone. is i inious disso- 
luteness, or rather, if we may venture to designate it by 
the only proper word, blackguardism of feeling and man- 
ners, could not but spread from private to public life. The 
cynical sneers, the epicurean sophistry, which had driven 
honour and virtue from one part of the character, extended 
their influence over every other. The second generatioa 
of the statesmen of this a worthy _ of the 
trained, of the gaming 


and | schools in which they had 


po 
ion of which predisposes to affections of the lun; 
i hase, @ view to the 


. During the last 
of 
H. 


table of Grammont and the tiring-room of Nell. In no other 

age could such a trifler as Buckingham have exercised any 

political influence. In no other age could the path 

— glory have been thrown open to the manifold 

ies of Churchill.— Historical Essays, by T. B. Macauligp 
EFFECT OF HABIT. 

The following utterly ridiculous instance of the painful 
habit London waiters have acquired of invariably repeating 
every syllable a customer utters, before they can possibly 
hantly teste heir imperturbable Mey 
triumphantly tested t le gravity of cout 
tenance :— Waiter! * Yessir.’ ‘ Bottled stout.’ ‘ Bottled 
stout, sir? Yessir.’ ‘ And—here, 
me in the willow ! Willow glen, sir? 
Newspaper pa 
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John. ‘Oh, then, why didst thou make so | posure, when examined with slaked lime. The stables 
free with my pockets? And since thou didst not want then strewn with the gypsum, moistened with sulphate } r 
money, and hast told me a lie, I must part with thee. | acid, and when exam next morning, every portion way MAHL. - 
: Now, say what situation thou wouldst like abroad, and I | found to have absorbed sufficient ammonia to emit it; MN © w/ih! 
will obtain it for thee, for I cannot keep thee ; I cannot : ‘ | 1 
recommend thee ; therefore thou must go.’ Suflice it to 
abroad.— From a newspaper. mi. f 
ANTI-CROW LEAGUE. | 
| co 
| 
| 
No. 11 
dr is a 
shoald | 
| ration of Charles II. rendered the change wonderfully i the cond 
| and violent. Profligacy became a test of orthodox im the rude 
loyalty—a qualification for rank and office. A dee Which 0 
general taint infected the morals of the most influential j ok 
classes, and spread itself through every —— of let. | 3 an 
ters. Poetry inflamed the passions; philosophy under sgervice, 
mined the principles; divinity itself, inculcating an abject men to 
ice ; but even gold may be purchased too dearly, and so | reverence Rr the court, gave additional effect to the i to be ns 
the depredations which crows are perpetually committing | licentious example of the court.« We look in vain for i 
may much more than counterbalance their grubbing utility. | those qualities which lend a charm to the errors of high iM compara 
The Nithsdale farm and ardent natures, for the generosity, the tenderness, masters 
and when there are | the chivalrous delicacy, which ennoble appetites into pap changing 
sionally destructive insect, 
pest of crows. The proy 
| | 
but neve: 
sition, th 
dent stat 
who { 
teari 
brar 
was 
fovernme 
a 
tothing t 
Were the 
Bven sla: 
It is notorious that horses, more especially racers Gietly 
hunters, are subject to inflammatory diseases, and i Greece ar 
observed that grooms are short-lived. This has been wanifestir 
aseribed to the air of unventilated stables being strongly | on their 
: iuspregnated with ammonia, an alkali that may be classed I 
i their 
elves, wh 
ar Yexation a 
a sogption of this subtie poison, but hitherto without attain- | 
ing the desired result session of the Royal | oo 
Agricultural Society per was presented oer We 
. to the council by M iptive of a plan for Pericles ot 
: ’ purifying the air of stables, by a mixture of or | Winfluenc 
sawdust with sulphuric acid. This mode is to be at arrs 
once safe, simple, and etlicacious. Mr Reece made some conspicu 
experiments in the extensive stables of Mr Evans of En- “ wn 
stone, the. results of which are stated to be quite satis- Sreumstay 
4 fagtory...The stables were, in the first instance, strewn | —— te. If 
(crystallised sulphate of lime) coarsely and, with thelr nature ; 
; ; but though the ammonia was evolved with the WwW lature dic! 
wetted straw, no trace of it was visible after two days’ ex- , np 


